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BALTIMORE—BIRTHPLACE OF 
“THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER” 


Baltimore is not only the birthplace of our national anthem, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” but it is also the home of the Retail Credit Association 
of Baltimore—one of the oldest (organized in 1919) and largest National 
Units. Likewise, it is the home of one of the outstanding credit bureaus. 





View of Baltimore from the southwest side of the ku: bor. In the foreground, the upper basin of the harbor. 
During the bombardment of Fort McHenry (just three miles from the point where this picture was 
taken), September 14, 1814, Francis Scott Key wrote the words of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” later to 


become our national anthem. 
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Should Credit Granters Postpone Sales 


for 24 Hours (or longer) Instead of Granting 
Credit in 3 Minutes?? 


Certainly Not!! 


But It Is Necessary When Stores Use Messenger Service 
Or the Mails to Receive Reports From the Bureau! 


DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS 


Because: 


New applicants for credit, and excellent ones too, 
may and do “shop around” and, being treated more 
promptly at a competing store, forget to return to 
the slow-moving store, and not only that, but they 
tell their friends the difference (in courtesy and 
speed) between one store and the other—praising, 
of course, the store with modern methods and pos- 
sibly even condemning the other. 

Yet, both stores had spent thousands of dollars 
trying to attract these applicants’ attention to the 
desirability of opening an account. One succeeded 
where the other failed. 


Consequently, speed, as well as accuracy, is 
necessary when any person asks for the privilege 
of an account with your store, because that appli- 
cant is usually eager to begin buying at once. Slow 
action on your part may not only cost you sales to- 
day, but good will for a long time in the future. 


Telautograph Service: 


From your store to the Credit Bureau will give 
you complete information on the average appli- 
cant, in the handwriting of the clerk at the Bureau, 
in from 3 to 5 minutes after you write to the Bu- 
reau on the telautograph, giving name, address and 
references supplied by each new applicent. 


All messages remain on the telautograph at your 
store and on your telautograph at the Bureau. Yet, 
the time of but one person is consumed while the 
inquiries and replies are being transmitted. 


Think of the value of a service which provides 
you with complete information in such a speedy 
manner and which gives you a permanent and in- 
delible record at the same time. No grief can fol- 
low because the report from the Bureau is in your 
possession for future reference. Can you afford to 
procrastinate longer on such a vital matter as this 
is? We think not. 


Telautograph Rentals Average About One Dollar Per Day 
for Each Store Connected With the Local Credit Bureau 


210 Stores and 36 Bureaus 
Now Using This Service—They Will Tell You It Is Good!! 


Syracuse Bureau Is Now Connected With Seven Stores! 


WE HAVE 45 BRANCH OFFICES AT YOUR SERVICE!! 


DEPENDABILITY 


ECONOMY 


SERVICE 


TELAUTOGRAPH CORPORATION 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


16 WEST SIXTY-FIRST ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘Credit Control 


Most Important Retail 
Credit Problem for 1937” 


Say 77.3% of credit executives 





These FREE books help solve it! 


@ ‘Credit Control in the minds of most credit executives 
is the most important problem for 1937'', reported The 
Credit World for January, summarizing its nation-wide 
survey among credit managers. 

Here are two books prepared especially to help you 
solve that problem. They were written by Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps, Head of the Department of Economics, 


University of Chattanooga, from a study of credit prac- 
tice all over America. 


‘The Ten Hidden Losses In Slow Charge Accounts” 
analyzes the costs of slow accounts—in interest, collec- 
tion expense, poor turnover, lost customers, bad debts, 
impaired capital, and tells you how to reduce them. 
‘A Controlled Credit Policy’’ explains a successful plan 
based on the credit policy of leading retailers. 


Send for FREE Copies! 


These booklets were prepared for the Research Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation. Because of their 
timeliness and value to retail credit operation, we will 
gladly send you copies free. Mail the coupon now. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Doctor of Family Finances” 

... one of the leading family finance organizations with 228 offices in 148 cities 
sae 2 ee eS eS eB eS SSS SS SS SS SF SS SF SS SS SS SS eS eS eS ee ee eee 
Household Finance Corporation 
Dept. CW-7, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free copy of 

0 The 10 Hidden Losses In Slow Charge Accounts 
0 A Controlled Credit Policy 


This request places me under no obligation in any way. 


Name 


City State 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By L. S. CROWDER 
A Most Constructive Convention 


And it made history, marking as it did the turn of 

the first quarter-century of the Association’s exist- 
ence. Not only was it the largest Convention, in attend- 
ance, but it bids fair to go down in history as one of the 
most constructive. 

Too often the criticism is made, by unthinking people, 
that conventions are “just joy rides.” No such criticism 
can be made of the Spokane Convention—nor of any of 
our Conventions, for that matter! 

This was a hard-working Convention. From the 
moment President Barnes called the first meeting to 
order to the close of the final meeting when our new 
President, Gordon Ross, declared adjournment, the Con- 
vention “clicked.” Deliberations were serious, the ad- 
dresses excellent, and the group conferences showed the 
largest attendance and the most intense interest of any in 
recent years. 

The action of the Department Store Group in sub- 
_ mitting to the Spokane Convention a resolution fixing 
maximum installment terms was probably the most con- 
structive move taken by that Group at National Conven- 
tions in recent years. 

The resolution, which follows, should be given serious 
consideration by all retailers interested in bettering ciedit 
conditions : 


4 | SHE Silver Anniversary Convention is history! 


“WHEREAS, There is a tendency to lengthen the time 
of installment accounts; and 

“WHEREAS, the Department Store Group in meeting 
expressed a desire for the establishment of maximum in 
terms; and 

“WHEREAS, the credit fraternity recognizes a duty to 
control the mortgaging of future earnings for the pro- 
tection of the consumer public; 

“BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, that the National 
Retail Credit Association in meeting assembled in Spo- 
kane, Washington, June 15 to 18, 1937, in accordance 
with the consensus of opinion of its department store 
group meeting, recommends that standards of terms in 
keeping with sound business principles be as follows: 

Electric refrigerators, 24 months 
Furniture, 18 months 

Radios, 12 months 

Washing machines, 12 months 
Stoves and ranges, 18 months 
Fur coats over $300, 6 months 

“And it is further recommended that in no case should 
terms be lengthened in extending installment credit.” 

It is urged that the resolution, which was unanimously 
passed by the Convention, be given wide publicity. Also 
that Local Associations appoint committees, the personnel 
of which should be representative of the principal lines 
of business covered by the resolution. These committees 
should formulate policies and recommend to the retailers 
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of each community the adoption of such policies and 
terms as are decided upon. 

The terms recommended, if adhered to, will enable 
the retailers to do a more profitable credit business. The 
elimination of competition in credit terms is to the inter- 
est of the consumer and retailer alike. 


Two other resolutions were unanimously passed by 
the Convention and it is recommended that they likewise 
be adopted as community policies. One resolution, dis- 
couraging the tendency to liberalize credit terms, fol- 
lows: 

“RESOLVED, That this convention regards as extremely 
dangerous the tendency to liberalize credit terms and 
particularly the advertising of such terms in the news- 
papers, and the policy of not requiring a down payment. 
It is recognized that such practices lead to continued un- 
profitable competition which is harmful to the retailer 
and to the consumer alike. 

‘““THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that this Convention 
goes on record as opposing such policies and recommends 
to local and state associations that members be urged 
to adopt sound credit policies, and that competition be 
confined to merchandise and service. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that a copy of this 
resolution be published in local newspapers and bulletins 
of Retail Merchants Associations, Retail Credit Associa- 
tions and Credit Bureaus.” 


The other one, which is extremely important, is now 
in practice in many cities. The resolution which fol- 
lows— 

“RESOLVED, That this Convention recommends a more 
general adoption of a carrying charge of one-half of one 
per cent per month on all charge accounts not paid 
within 60 days from the first of the month following 
purchase, and that a reasonable carrying charge be added 
on all types of installment sales, to the end that this 
policy will eventually become universal”—should by all 
means be made part of Community Credit Policies, ap- 
plying not only to installment accounts but to the monthly 
charge accounts as well. 


The adoption of a Community Credit Policy provid- 
ing for a carrying charge as recommended in this resolu- 
tion will speed up collections, and as a result will in- 
crease credit sales. It will also reduce Credit Office 
operating costs and credit losses. 

In this connection, attention is called to the very 
excellent addresses of Celius Newman of Pelletier’s, 
Sioux City, Iowa (in which he covers the Community 
Credit Policy in operation in that city), and R. E. 
Baylis, of Toronto, Canada, “Liberalized Credit—lIts 
Disadvantages and Effect on Buying Power,” both of 
which appear in this issue of The Creprr Wor pb. 

We congratulate the Spokane Convention Committees, 
as well as the entire credit fraternity of Spokane! 


The CREDIT WORLD 








Los Angeles’ Credit Policies 


And Their Results 


By A. E. KAISER* 
Credit Manager, Bullock’s, Los Angeles, Calif.; Second Vice-President, N. R.C. A. 


POLICY is a definite plan or course of action, usu- 
& ally written in the form of a contract or agreement, 
and subscribed to by all participants. No such 
single written document, pertaining to a Credit Policy, 
exists in Los Angeles, although certain stipulations and 
regulations are contained in The Retail Merchants Credit 
Association’s Manual and in an Advertising Agreement 
entered into by some of its members. 

Originally this Association was a privately owned en- 
terprise, operating under a different name. In 1916 
some of the merchants of Los Angeles, on the recommen- 
dations of their credit managers, acquired that business 
and formed the Retail Merchants Credit Association 
which, some years later, absorbed a second independent 
reporting agency. 

Since that time, great strides have been made, educa- 
tionally, through the cooperative efforts of the credit 
fraternity and the Association. ‘This has resulted in a 
standardization of retail credit policies throughout the 
membership and, as a result, Los Angeles has a highly 
cooperative credit group, successful because the main- 
tenance of faith between its members is more a matter 
of honor than decree. 

It has long since been recognized that there are only 
two kinds of credit—coop credit and BAD credit. Mem- 
bers of the Los Angeles Association have dedicated them- 
selves to administer only Goop credit. The policies in 
operation are neither liberal nor conservative, but are 
rather what we are pleased to term SOUND. 

The principles are simple, being both fundamental and 
elementary in scope. Of most vital importance, how- 
ever, is the unanimous understanding that there should be 
no advertised competition in terms. 


With this thought in mind a group, known as the 
Advertising Committee, was formed within the Associa- 
tion. Among its members are the merchandise and credit 
managers of representative stores which extend credit to 
a degree on the installment plan, as well as on open 
account. The preamble to the Advertising Agreement 
adopted on this Committee’s recommendation, reads: 


Experience has proved that merchants may safely 
compete in merchandise as to quality, price, service and 
location, but when competition enters into credit terms 
only the customer benefits. There might be a slight 
advantage in increased volume for the retailer who “lets 
down the bars,” but it is only temporary inasmuch as 
others soon offer the same or (as has always happened 
in the past) more liberal terms. 

Thus when such competition is brought into advertis- 
ing, the unsound practice of each competitor becomes 





*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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common to all, which results in losses by the reduction of 
net profits from the following sources: 


. Increased repossessions. 

. Increased losses. 

. Increased collection expenses. 

Reduction of carrying and financing charges. 
Extension of maturity dates. 

Elimination of down payments. 

Substitution of used merchandise for down pay- 
ments. 

8. A weakening of the Community Credit Policy of 
prompt payment of monthly charge accounts. 

We believe that a practical policy in respect to adver- 
tising credit functions should be adopted to correct un- 
sound credit policies and abuses in order to avoid con- 
sequences of competition in advertising terms. We do 
not believe that the individual policy of any store should 
be restricted as to credit granted as applied to individual 
cases, subject to the discretion of the Credit Department. 


NOUR WN 


When adopting this policy, we realized that certain 
installment houses, who were not members of the Associa- 
tion because of their inability to conform to its regula- 
tions, would continue to advertise in opposition to its pre- 
scribed methods. Nevertheless, we had the courage to 
maintain our position in the firm conviction that our 
policy was economically sound and permitted the mer- 
chandising and publicity branches of our respective busi- 
nesses to do a better job in promoting the sale of mer- 
chandise on its merits. 

Furthermore, we recognized that the buying public is 
easily led into unsound practices if these practices are 
condoned by institutions of high reputation and integrity. 
Therefore, with the interest of the buyer, as well as our 
own, in mind, we adopted our program. 

This Advertising Agreement defines the different phases 
of credit functions and classes of accounts, but in general 
these rules (subject to specific exceptions) apply: 


1. Length of time of contracts not to be advertised. 

2. Amount of monthly payments not to be advertised. 

3. Advertising of terms to be defined as “Installment 
Terms”; “Installment Plan”; “Easy Terms”; “Easy 
Payment”; “Budget Terms”; or any similar wording 
having the same meaning. Phrases which are superla- 
tive or comparative, such as “Liberal Terms”; “Special 
Installment Terms”; or “Unusually Small Down Pay- 
ments” are prohibited. Each advertisement is to refer 
to the fact that a carrying charge is added to the deferred 
balance. 

4. Budget terms not to be advertised on any item 
featured alone if sales price is under $15.00. 

5. Advertising that used merchandise will be accepted 
as part payment for new merchandise is permitted with 
two restrictions: First—definite amounts or percentages 
to be allowed for used merchandise not to be advertised 
except as specified ; second—credit for used merchandise 
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not to be advertised as constituting full down payment 
for new merchandise. The same restrictions which pro- 
hibit the use of the superlative or comparative degree in 
advertising terms apply to the advertising of allowances. 

Monthly charge accounts are due and payable on the 
first of the month following purchase and are considered 
overdue after the tenth of the month. It is permissible 
to close the books for the monthly bills on the twenty-fifth 
of the month inclusive, or any date later in the month. 
It is not permissible to mention the day of closing of 
bills or books in any advertisement, newspaper, store 
signs, or any other way except on monthly bills and in 
letters of notification that the account has been opened. 

Such mention is restricted to the following wording, 
or wording to convey the same meaning. “All trans- 
actions after the twenty-fifth will appear on next month’s 
statement”; or “Charges, merchandise credits, or pay- 
ments made after the twenty-fifth of the month are in- 
cluded in the following month’s bill.” 

While we, as a group, are opposed to the sale of soft 
merchandise on budget terms, we have recognized that 
the greatest danger in this type of selling lies in the ad- 
vertising of terms, but that under certain conditions ex- 
tended terms may be safely granted to responsible cus- 
tomers. Therefore, provisions have been made to au- 
thenticate this type of credit with restrictions as to ad- 
vertising which provide that “no system of installment 
selling known as Script, Letters of Credit, Coupon Books, 
Thirty-Sixty-Ninety-Day Budget Accounts, or any other 
similar selling methods shall be advertised through news- 
papers, billboards, radio broadcasting or placards dis- 
played in the store.” It is permissible, however, to pro- 
mote this type of business by direct mail (this exception 
being made primarily for use in reviving inactive ac- 
counts ). 

It is further understood that any member who adopts 
this plan of selling should secure a minimum down pay- 
ment of 20 per cent, limit the contract to a maxi- 
mum of six months and add a carrying charge to the 
deferred balance, which carrying charge may be credited 
if the account is paid in full within thirty days. It is 
recommended that when such an account is opened it 
should be definitely explained to the customer that it is a 
special accommodation account and is not to be confused 
with the monthly charge account. 

Certain exceptions were made to the general policies re- 
garding advertising terms, relating to the sale of durable 
merchandise, on the budget plan. Unless specifically 
excepted, no mention in advertising is to be made of the 
amount of down payment or terms. A few examples of 
exceptions are: 

Electric Refrigerators: 

Restricted against advertising “no down payment.” 
Allowance of not more than $10.00, provided sales price 
of refrigerator advertised is not less than $119.50. 

Gas Stoves: 

$5.00 minimum down payment. 

Allowance of not more than 10 per cent of the sales 
price of the stove advertised, providing it sells for $69.50 
or more. 

Vacuum Cleaners: 
$2.50 minimum down payment on sales price up to 


$50.00. 


$4.50 minimum down payment on sales price above 


$50.00 up to and including $85.00; not less than 10 
per cent of sales price above $85.00. 

Allowance limited to not more than $5.00 on the sales 
price from $35.00 to $50.00 inclusive. When the sales 
price is over $50.00 the allowance not to be more than 
$10.00 or a hand cleaner. 

(If you are interested in the complete list, you may 
secure it by writing Mr. J. A. Gross of the Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Association of Los Angeles.) 

Each member agrees not to engage in any advertis- 
ing contrary to the provisions of this agreement, without 
first obtaining permission through the Association, such 
request to be in writing and allow sufficient time for the 
Association to call a meeting of the Advertising Com- 
mittee. It is definitely agreed that all parties to the 
agreement will abide by the majority vote of those in 
attendance at such meetings. 

There have been times when it has been felt expedi- 
ent by some members to adopt a program more lenient 
than permitted by the agreement, but it is an excellent 
commentary on their loyalty and cooperative spirit to 
say that with one exception, members have in the final 
analysis abided by the will of the majority. 

While no restrictions are placed on terms which may 
be granted at the discretion of the credit department of 
any member, there are certain recommendations made 
which are quite generally observed. These are: 

(a) Minimum down payment, $5.00. 

(b) Minimum monthly installment, $5.00. 

(c) Deferred balances to be divided into equal month- 
ly payments. 

(d) A carrying charge to be added to deferred balance 
on contract for durable merchandise. This carrying 
charge may be credited if the account is paid in full in 
ninety days. 

Throughout these regulations, you will see that lati- 
tude is given to the individual store for the application 
of terms suitable to meet specific and deserving require- 
ments. This places each credit department in position to 
make exceptions on monthly charge accounts or install- 
ment accounts for their reliable customers who come to 
them for special accommodation when making exception- 
ally large or seasonal purchases. This is a healthy con- 
dition, as the requests made by the customer are the 
result of planned spending and not the result of en- 
couraged overspending. : 

The administration of these general practices is under 
the jurisdiction of the Retail Merchants Credit As- 
sociation. This Association has a regular membership 
of about four hundred, and an associate membership of 
about two hundred dentists. It is under the manage- 
ment of a Secretary-General Manager, and is governed 
by a Board of Directors comprised of store principals; an 
Executive Committee of seven credit managers; and a 
Board of Managers consisting of twenty-two credit 
managers. 

The Board of Managers, because of its large member- 
ship, keeps currently abreast of existing and changing 
conditions, and, as a result of its deliberations, makes rec- 
ommendation to the Executive Committee. In addition, 
they arrange three separate Unit or Round Table meet- 
ings a week for the clearance and discussion of accounts 


which have been previously submitted to the Association. 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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TO CREDIT 


Axron, On10 
Avsany, New Yorx 
Arpmore, Ox.a. 
Asuevitte, N. C. 
Atvanta, Georcia 
Ausurn, N. Y. 
Bactimore, Maryann 
BarTLesvi.ie, Ox.a. 
Berke ey, Cat. 

Bincuamrton, N. Y. 

Boston, Mass. 
Brivceport, Conn. 
Brockton, Mass. 

Burra.to, New Yorx 
Campsripce, Mass. 
EDAR Rapips, lowa 
Cuartorrte, N. C. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Cincinnati, On10 
CLEVELAND, Oxn10 
ALLAS, TEXAS 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, On10 
Denver, CoLtorapo 
Des Mores, lowa 
Dututn, Minnesota 
Fort Wayne, Inv. 
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MEN IN THESE CITIES! 


Fort Wortn, Texas 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Horyoxe, Mass. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Kwnoxvitte, Tenn. 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Lewiston, Maine 
Louisvitte, Ky. 
INNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
New Beprorp, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newporr, R. I. 
Newport News, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norro.k, Vircinia 
Oax.anp, Cat. 
Oxvanoma Crry, Oxta. 
Pawrucker, R. I. 
Peterssurc, VirGINnia 
Puitapecenia, Pa. 
Portianp, Maine 
Provipence, R. I. 
Ricumonp, Vircinia 
Roanoke, Vircinia 
Rocuester, N. 
Roxsury, Mass. 
Sr. Paut, Minn. 





Each of the above cities has a Morris 


Plan institution. Credit men find they 
save themselves time, and their stores 


money and trouble, by using Morris 


Plan facilities. 


Talk with a Morris Plan officer. Learn 


how this type of banking serves depart- 


San Antonio, Texas 
San Francisco, Cat. 
Scuenectapy, N. Y. 

Suawnee, Oxia. 
SprinGFIe.p, Mass. 
SprincFievp, On10 
Srocxton, Cat. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
‘AMPA, FLORIDA 
Terre Haute, Inv. 
Topexa, Kansas 
Tusa, Oxra. 

Utica, New Yorx 
Wasuincron, D. C. 
Wartersury, Conn. 

Warter.oo, lowa 
Wester y, R. I. 
West Warwick, R. I. 
Wicnita, Kansas 
Witmincron, Det. 

Witmincron, N. C. 
Winston-Sacem, N. C. 
Woonsocker, R. I. 

Worcester, Mass. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 


Yorx, PENNSYLVANIA 





ment stores and other retail establish- 
ments... how it reduces outstanding 
balances, makes new cash available for 


additional purchases, and relieves credit 


men’s headaches before they start. It 


can mean greater earnings and good will 


THE 
MORRIS 
PLAN 


for your store—and an even better rec- 
ord for your department. 


MORRIS PLAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


800 East Matin STREET RicHmMonD, VIRGINIA 
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SHORT time ago, it was my privilege to visit 
A Palestine. Nestling among the hills is the beau- 

tiful little village of Bethlehem, the birthplace 
of our Lord. Naturally, the center of interest in that 
city is the Church of the Nativity. Entering the church, 
we followed our guide to the farther end, to descend 
by a narrow stairway to the Grotto, in which we were 
directed to fix our eyes on a silver star imbedded in the 
floor. This marks the place where He was born, who 
gave forth the Light which for nearly twenty centuries 
has illumined the world. Feeble though the spark seemed 
to be at first, it has grown until, today, the world’s hopes 
are bound up with the advance of Christianity. 

Words fail me in an attempt to describe the feeling 
which swept over me, as I stood and gazed at that his- 
toric spot. 

A similar feeling comes over me now, as I stand at the 
exact spot where our organization was born, which is 
destined, if carried on with a reasonable amount of dis- 
cretion, to illumine the retail business world of tomorrow. 


We Were Discoverers 

I do not think it a far-fetched suggestion that our 
Founders, of whom I am proud to have been one, were 
actual discoverers in the Credit Business World. I am 
always entranced when I think of Columbus. He sold 
his idea of the world’s rotundity to Isabella, Queen of 
Spain. She sold her jewels to equip the great navigator 
for that heroic voyage. 

He set sail on a sea uncharted, a pioneer; for no one 
had ever sailed that vast deep before, save along the 
fringe of continents. But after dangers and perils and 
threatened mutinies, Columbus lifted an unknown con- 
tinent from an ocean and made possible the greatness 
of our own America. 

Likewise, a little band of men, twenty-five years ago, 
set out from this very spot on uncharted seas. At times 
the seas have been rough and stormy and our ship has 
been driven from its course. It will help us, I am sure, 
to describe the launching of our project. To those in- 
formed among us, much that I shall say will be common 
knowledge and I crave your indulgence, while I go back 
into history for the benefit of our more recent members. 


The Conditions That Made Us Necessary 


Let us go back to the time of primitive man. His 
fundamental wants were but three: Food, Shelter, and 
Clothing. In each man’s power lay the ability to subsist. 
He lived in caves or under the sheltering of a cliff’s face. 
Wild game afforded him food. Untanned skins of beasts 
were his wardrobe. 


*Extracts from an address before the Silver Anniversary 
Convention, N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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Then--Now--And Tomorrow 


By S. L. GILFILLAN* 
Secretary, Minneapolis Credit Service Exchange; Secretary, Retail 
Credit Association of Minneapolis; First President, National 
Retail Credit Association 


As communities grew and man’s inherent disposition 
to try new fields impelled migrations, wants increased 
and, outside the simple needs of food, shelter and rai- 
ment, details of desire enlarged life and wishes came to 
a consciousness which the individual himself could not 
gratify. 

Hence, barter, the first form of trade, or commerce, 
came to be. The man who said, “I want to go fishing,” 
would have to find a man with a bone fishhook, for 
which he would trade his stone axe. Out of this begin- 
ning and by reason of multiplying and increasing needs, 
the incomprehensible commerce of this, our day, has come. 

Commerce soon outgrew the capacity of mere barter— 
just trading things for things. Hence, a medium of ex- 
change was demanded. That introduced simple forms of 
money. Cattle, because of intrinsic, and rather con- 
stant, value, were early used as standard money. Then 
came famine, decimating the herds, and the value of the 
standard would go up; while in increasing numbers in 
the herds, the value of the medium of exchange would 
go down. 

Later, grain and other mediums were used in that 
rude commerce, but fluctuating values made this unstable 
money impracticable. Then they used metals, which we 
have today, but in different form. 


The Birth of Credit 


For centuries, mediums of exchange were used, being 
virtually cash transactions, but cash was not elastic 
enough, and so credit was born. ‘That is, men insti- 
tuted a system of trusting each other for labor and com- 
modities for a specified time, at the expiration of which, 
the equivalent in value would be returned. 

This was the beginning of credit some three thou- 
sand years ago. Credit, continuing through the cen- 
turies, is governed by the same fundamental principles 
as at the beginning, though changed conditions have 
called for changed facilities in handling it. 


The Situation Twenty-Five Years Ago 


This situation is a profitable subject for consideration 
in this, our Silver Anniversary. I know you will pardon 
a personal reference in picturing this situation, for one’s 
own experience is the best vehicle into which to load 
one’s thoughts. 

It was my privilege to enter the field of credit work 
in 1907, thirty years ago. Look with me into my first 
credit office and this is what you will see: 

A few record keepers sitting on high stools, with 
pencils behind their ears, posting charges with pen and 
ink to ledgers, huge bound books (each with a thousand 
pages), each weighing about forty pounds, each account 
so indexed as to give ledger page and numbers. The 
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office was on the ground floor, and the charge checks were 
brought from all six floors, by messenger boys and girls, 
to be O.K.’d. 

Yes, we had about 75 credit bureaus throughout the 
United States, but personal opinions instead of actual 
facts were given the credit men to base credit on. 

Cooperation in those days was seemingly an unknown 
word in the business world. A credit man took real 
chances of losing his job if he were seen in the company 
of a credit man of a rival concern. 

Direct inquiry was the method of those days, made by 
one firm of another. However, it had little value, for 
in the narrowness of human conception, it was used 
chiefly to convey such information as to transfer the ac- 
count of an unsatisfactory customer to the books of the 
inquirer. 

Likewise, if the inquiry was concerning the account of 
a good customer, the reply would be made to influence 
the inquirer to turn that account down. One cannot re- 
strain a smile as he remembers this bit of true history. 

The education of the customer regarding the value of 
good credit standing, and his personal advantage in pos- 
sessing it, had not even entered the credit man’s mind. 
In fact, the customer took a very strange position. 

He leaned backward in his evaluation of himself and 
seemed to assume that he was doing the merchant a great 
favor to allow his name to appear on his ledger. This 
accounts for the objection the customer made to being 
asked for money and his taking offense at what he called 
a “DUN” even though the account were long overdue. 

When problems confront us every way we turn, or we 
wish to improve our efficiency in our different lines of 
endeavor, naturally we seek literature bearing on the dif- 
ferent problems in our trade or profession. In those days, 
the doctor had books as he has today, in unlimited li- 
braries, to reveal to him the remedies he should use. The 
chemist then, as now, had literature revealing that when 
certain elements were brought together in chemical union, 
certain compounds would always result. 

But, pity the poor credit man of a quarter of a century 
ago, who had to face dealings with that most uncertain 
element—Human Nature. He had no literature and, in 
truth, no expert to whom he could go to confide his trou- 
bles or get valuable aid or counsel. To me, nothing 
describes the credit man of those days better than to say 
he was like a man in midocean in a rowboat! 

Naturally, facing these and even more puzzling situa- 
tions, we asked ourselves what could be done to improve 
our situation. In view of what our National Association 
has accomplished, it seems that, as sensible men, we should 
have thought of this way out of our troubles long before 
we did. Our chief comfort is the old adage: “It is bet- 
ter late than never.” 

However, in 1912, a National Association was decided 
upon as a stepping-stone to a better situation, in the hope 
that there might be rallied sufficient enthusiasm in the 
minds of the granters of credit throughout the United 
States to clarify a clouded credit area. 

To determine the degree of this enthusiasm, a survey 
was made, with very few responses, but the enthusiasm 
shown by those who did respond, we thought, justified 
us in going ahead. 

At that time there existed an organization comprising 
about 75 credit bureaus, known as the National Associa- 
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tion of Mercantile Agencies, which had been organized 
in 1905, seven years before. Their National Convention 
was set for the city of Spokane in 1912, and knowing of 
our wishes to organize a National Association, they cour- 
teously invited the credit men to meet with them in con- 
sideration of such a purpose, extending every encourage- 
ment and assistance in their power. 

The invitation was welcomed and appreciatively ac- 
cepted. Accordingly, the meeting was held, resulting in 
the organization of the Retail Credit Men’s National As- 
sociation, August 22, 1912. 


Our Voyage 

Thus, we set sail upon an uncharted sea and from 
that time until now, our voyage has been suggestive of 
the experience of the great discoverer, Columbus. We 
differed from him, however, for as we faced difficulties 
and discouragements, we accomplished much along the 
way to cheer us in dark hours. 

Time does not permit a detailed report of the activities 
of the National, but I will mention some of the major 
events which have been written in our history down to 
this date. 


1905.—A dozen or so agency operators met in Rochester, 
New York, and formed what became the National Association 
of Mercantile Agencies. 

August 22, 1912.—The Retail Credit Men’s National Asso- 
ciation was organized. 

September, 1912.—The first Crepir Wortp was published. 
This was a magazine of 30 pages, 514 x9 inches in size, and 
published quarterly. 

October, 1914.—The Crepir Wortp was enlarged and pub- 
lished monthly. 

1916.—The National was incorporated. 

1918.—At the Boston Convention, Mr. L. S. Crowder, our 
present General Manager-Treasurer, was elected Executive 
Secretary. He, however, severed his connection August 22, 
1919, to return to credit work. He returned June 22, 1934, to 
the position which he now holds. 

1921—At the Houston Convention, the National Associa- 
tion of Mercantile Agencies was amalgamated with the Retail 
Credit Men’s National Association. This bureau department 
became the Credit Service Exchange Division. 

1927.—At the Providence Convention, the name was changed 
from Retail Credit Men’s National Association to National 
Retail Credit Association, and the Credit Service Exchange 
Division became the Service Department of the National Retail 
Credit Association. 

1927 to 1930.—In the three years from 1927 to 1930, the 
Service Department grew by leaps and bounds from about 
600 bureaus up to 1100. 

1930.—At the Toronto Convention, the dues of the bureaus 
were increased to take care of the expenses of an increased 
field force. Four more men were authorized who were sent 
out in the field and great progress was made in educational 
work and building up the Service Department. 

Following the Toronto Convention, there was increasing 
pressure from the bureaus all over the country to organize 
into a more closely knit unit, to meet the requirements of 
national users of service. 

The Supervising Collection Department also was put into 
operation at this Convention. 

1932.—At the Washington Convention, the National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Corporation was authorized, and it 
was incorporated in August, 1932. 

1934.—At the Memphis Convention, the Service Department, 
which had continued to be a part of the National Retail 
Credit Association, was transferred to the National Consumer 
Credit Reporting Corporation, and became the Inter-Bureau 
Reporting Department. The Supervising Collection Department 
and the Forms Department likewise, by mutual agreement, 

(Continued on page 31.) 











NE of the greatest hazards in successful retail 

merchandising is the fact that too much mer- 

chandise is returned. This is due to many causes. 
In many cases the merchant is as much at fault as the 
potential consumer. 

The merchant is at fault because of the fact that he is 
sometimes too enthusiastic or is inclined to exaggerate 
merchandise qualities. The consumer is at fault because 
of the fact that he is often inclined to expect too much 
for what he pays. This is accentuated by many con- 
sumer buyers who return merchandise excessively and 
make extremely unjust claims. 

Several years ago, leading adjusters of Cleveland de- 
cided that they needed a central clearing house and meet- 
ings to discuss common problems and clear the names of 
common offenders. Their decision developed into “The 
Merchandise Adjusters’ Division of the Retail Merchants 
Board.” 

In the early days of this group they met at luncheon 
twice each month. Their meetings at present are some- 
what less frequent since many of their major problems 
have been ironed out and many of their policies have be- 
come standardized. 

Their first step was to draw up a form which all mem- 
bers pledged to send to the office of the Retail Merchants 
Board for a central file setup. This form lists chronic 
returners, indicating percentage of returns, unfair claims, 
non-delivery and short order claims. 


When three or more stores have made such a report, 
it also becomes a part of the Credit Bureau’s master rec- 
ord so that it is a factor which is taken into consideration 
when credit is requested. When three or more have re- 
ported large percentage of returns, a letter is sent to the 
individual. This letter is as follows: 


It is the purpose of the members of this organization to 
afford every facility for convenient and economic shop- 
ping. Return of merchandise increases the cost and de- 
creases the opportunity of selection. 

As a service to our members we are analyzing cases of 
returned merchandise to learn the cause of excessive re- 
turns and in going over our figures we find that you have 
deemed it advisable to return goods to member establish- 
ments, these returns being more than 33 per cent of your 
purchase. 

Realizing that there may be many reasons why this has 
been necessary, we are sending this letter to you asking 
you to assist us in our analysis by scrutinizing your re- 
turns very carefully and seeing if by additional’ service at 
the store the percentage of such returns could be reduced 
to a minimum. 

*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, N. 
R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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How Cleveland Merchants 
Reduce Merchandise Returns 


By MRS. CATHERINE DOODY BARTLETT* 


Manager, Trade Reporting Department, Cleveland Retail Credit 
Men’s Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


We welcome your suggestions .and will appreciate your 
cooperation. 


When this letter was originally adopted there was some 
trepidation, but “believe it or not,” there were no ex- 
tremely unpleasant reactions, and there were more than 
a few cases in which individuals indicated by letter or 
phone call they were thankful to have this condition 
brought to their attention and would make a sincere ef- 
fort to reduce their returns and thereby help the mer- 
chant and improve their own records. 


It was further agreed that when unfair, short order, 
or non-delivery claims were received from three or more 
merchants, a warning would be sent to all adjusters in 
the group. The names of any individuals who have 
brought damage suits against a store are included in this 
file. 

These adjusters’ reports are also checked against our 
Protective Division files, in which check workers, fraud 
purchasers, shoplifters, etc., are listed. When an ad- 
juster reports on someone listed for any such action, his 
report is cross-referenced to the Protective record. This 
adjusters’ file has now grown to approximately 10,000 
and has become increasingly valuable as a way to catch 
up with the trouble-maker. 

The next step was to plan a Retail Merchants’ pro- 
gram to educate the public with reference to what the 
stores will or will not do. Surveys were made which 
produced shocking figures as to the percentage of mer- 
chandise that left the store and was returned for credit. 
Cards were printed and distributed to member stores, 
who placed them in conspicuous places for customers to 
refer to. The cards list non-returnable articles, they 
warn that sales checks should accompany returns, and 
that returns should be made within a reasonable time, 
usually four business days from time of purchase. They 
further indicate that gifts of all kinds (Christmas, wed- 
ding, birthday, etc.), if returned, will be accepted only in 
exchange for other merchandise. 

This last point has proved to be a very important 
one. The first after-Christmas avalanche of returns fol- 
lowing this ruling was memorable. When the droves 
of people returning their gifts, planning on leaving the 
store with cash, found that an even exchange or a due 
bill was all that they could obtain, many of them were 
indignant. They used the old racket that the store across 
the street hadn’t treated them so rudely. In many cases, 
when they made enough noise, they obtained what they 
wanted. 

Speaking of noise-making, it is generally accepted, | 
believe, that the noisy person with the unjust claim often 
gets further in an adiustment department than the quiet 
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person with a reasonable request. We had one woman 
in Cleveland who proved this many times. She con- 
stantly made unreasonable demands. She carried a cane 
with which she pounded on the counter and accompanied 
the pounding with loud, vulgar language. The result 
was a policy adjustment granted quickly since a disturb- 
ance is so- embarrassing. 

This woman was discussed at group meetings. The 
adjusters reflected on the fact that there was a goodly 
amount of noise before they managed to get this individ- 
ual out of the store. They further concluded that when 
children cry for candy and get it, they try the same 
method the next time. But if their crying and screaming 
are of no avail, they soon learn to dry their tears and rest 
their lungs. So why not use the same psychology on this 
overgrown child with the cane? They did and it worked! 
After she had worn herself out screaming and pounding 
they said, “Is that all, Mrs. Jones? ‘The adjustment 
cannot be granted.”” When she had received the same 
treatment in several of the stores she began to realize 
that they were teamed against her. She hasn’t made 
much noise since. 


Getting back to the subject of gift returns, after Santa 
Claus had come around a few more times, the adjusters 
became more firm. They either disregarded these stories, 
or if there was any question in their minds, they checked 
it through their representative in the Retail Merchants 
Board office. 

Of course, in most instances they found that there was 
no truth in the story. In the cases where the customer 
was telling the truth, the adjuster who had weakened 
and been found out, was a little bit ashamed and more 
careful the next time. This is now a rule that is largely 
accepted without argument. 

In connection with this program, the Adjusters’ Group 
also sponsored newspaper publicity which is revived at 
frequent intervals. They also work with the Better 
Business Bureau. 


When the adjusters reviewed the results of their labors 
in the drive to educate the public, they came to the con- 
clusion that although the results were gratifying, there 
was another extremely important job ahead, and that 
was education of their own sales people. Literature was 
distributed and store meetings held to acquaint sales peo- 
ple with merchandise qualities and to instruct them to do 
their part in stamping out, instead of encouraging, the 
“on approval” evil. 

These drives came and went and the adjusters’ file 
continued to grow, the result being smoother-operating 
adjustment departments. The adjusters’ luncheon meet- 
ings continue, forming deeper friendships and saving 
many adjusters’ headaches. 

One policy which was decided upon at these meetings 
was to have someone in the Bureau office on Christmas 
morning to stop the non-delivery racket. One woman in 
particular was costing the merchants hundreds of dollars, 
and has been stopped for good, we hope, by finding that 
her heart-rending tales of how her niece’s Christmas was 
being spoiled because of non-delivery of merchandise 
would not bring tears to their eyes. 

Another decision was to refuse to make motor calls to 
pick up merchandise unless the size made it impossible for 
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the customer to carry the article into the store. This 
ruling has been strictly adhered to. 

The discussion at these meetings of the adjustment re- 
quests on garments which have been dry cleaned or 
laundered, brought forth some very worth-while results. 
The former method was for the customer to take the 
garment to the dry cleaner or laundry, then to the store, 
then back to the dry cleaner or laundry, and ’round and 
‘round in an endless circle. It was concluded that a great 
deal would be accomplished if such matters were settled 
by the store adjuster and the adjuster of the laundry or 
dry cleaning establishment. 

(Continued on page 13.) 











UNLUCKY 


e THE UNLUCKY 13 


@ This isn’t the title of a mystery story. It’s a 
problem of the retail business that must be solved 


if we are going to get the most for our money. 





@ The “unlucky 13” are the thirteen employees 
of a store whose labor is involved every time you 


and I return an article of merchandise unnecessarily. 


@ Count them over—the sales girl who waited on 
us, the wrapper, the telephone operator we called 
later, the adjuster, the truck driver, his helper, the 
return goods clerk, the auditor, the credit man, the 
receiving clerk, the floor superviser, the biller, and 
the person who prepared the article for re-sale. 

No wonder it’s so expensive to return just one 
article. You and I can help reduce the cost of goods 


if we are more careful about our returns. 


@ This advertisement is published by THE 
RETAIL MERCHANTS BOARD of the Cleveland 
Chamber of C rce in the interest of better 
and more economical buying... 














A typical newspaper advertisement 
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(5 Mia ax compar increased 3.4 per cent during 





May as compared with May, 1936. Credit sales, 

however, increased 9.5 per cent while total sales 
increased 11.2 per cent. These increases were not as 
great as the increases in May, 1936, over May, 1935, be- 
cause of considerable labor unrest in many parts of the 
country. On the other hand, several cities reported that 
stabilized employment conditions and higher wages had 
resulted in an increase in retail business. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—CREDIT SALES 


56 Cities reported increases. 
9.5% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
31.0% Was the greatest increase (Provi- 
dence, R. I.) 
2 Cities reported no change. 
4 Cities reported decreases. 


15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) 








Sixty-two cities, representing 23,047 retail stores, are 
included in this compilation. 

Manchester, N. H., reported slight increases in collec- 
tions and credit sales during May. Shoe manufacturing 
is in a seasonal decline; however, other industries are 
fairly active. . . . Collections, credit and total sales in 
other New England cities also show slight increases. 

Collections in New York City increased 1.1 per cent 
during May. . . . Collections, credit and total sales in 
Pittsburgh showed marked increases due to the steel mills 


The Barometer of Retail Business 
Credit Sales and Collection Trends 


Compiled by Research Division 
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Arthur H. Hert, Research Director 


operating nearly full time. . . . Continued activity in the 
coal and coke industry in Uniontown, Pa., resulted in an 
8.5 per cent increase in collections and a 10.0 per cent 
increase in credit sales. 

Collections, credit and total sales conditions were re- 
ported good in all cities reporting in West Virginia. 
Clarksburg stated that factories were working full time, 
crops are in excellent condition and no labor trouble is 
expected. 

Collections, credit and total sales continue to increase 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. There is a large building pro- 
gram in progress and at the present time there is no un- 
employment. . . . Charleston, 8. C., reported the largest 
tourist season (during the last few months) for the past 
several years. As a result, collections, credit and total 
sales showed marked increases during May over May of 
last year.... 








HIGH-LIGHTS—COLLECTIONS 


51 Cities reported increases. 
3.4% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
25.0% Was the greatest increase (El Cen- 
tro, Calif.) 
2 Cities reported no change. 
9 Cities reported decreases. 


15.0% Was the greatest decrease (Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) 








Increases in collections and credit sales in Arkansas 
City, Kan., were due to an increase in employment... . 
Collections and credit sales remained unchanged in Lex- 
ington, Ky., due to cool weather. . . . Retail business has 
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been steadily improving each month during the past two 
years in St. Louis, Mo. 

Decatur, IIl., reported that employment conditions 
have improved and a good crop seems apparent. . . . Rock 
Island, Ill., and Bay City, Mich., reported an increase in 
employment with higher wages. . . . Mount Clemens, 
Mich., reported that business conditions were more 
settled, making it possible for workers to obligate them- 
selves for new merchandise. 

Credit and total sales increased 15.0 per cent re- 
spectively in A mes, Ia., as a result of an increase in build- 
ing operations as well as in buying of farm machinery. 
.. « Collections and credit sales were unchanged in Sioux 
City, la., during May... . A slight increase in collections 
and credit sales was noted in all cities reporting from 
Minnesota. 

Collections and credit sales continue to increase in 
I'exas. The increase in collections in San Angelo was 
due to material increases in the prices of live stock. Ris- 
ing prices of sheep and cattle with some advance buying 
and good prices for by-products accounted for the in- 
crease in credit and total sales. 

Only slight increases in collections and credit sales 
were reported in the Colorado, Utah and Wyoming area. 
The greatest increase in credit sales in Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was noticed in installment business. 


Vancouver, Wash., reported only small increases in col- 
lections, credit and total sales, due to unsettled labor 
conditions. 








HIGH-LIGHTS—TOTAL SALES 


58 Cities reported increases. 
11.2% Was the average increase for all 
cities. 
35.0% Was the greatest increase (Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla.) 
1 City reported no change (Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) 
3 Cities reported decreases. 
2.0% Was the greatest decrease (Van- 
couver, Wash.) 








The increase in collections, credit and total sales in El 
Centro, Calif., resulted from higher crop prices and an 
increase in employment. Collections, credit and total 
sales remained practically unchanged in other California 
cities. 

All cities reporting from Canada showed a general im- 
provement in business conditions. 








Comparative Reports -- By Cities -- May, 1937, vs. May, 1936 


[Sixty-two cities--representing 23,047 retail stores--reporting] 
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Increase Increase 
District and City Collec- or Credit or District and City Collec- or Credit or 
tions Decrease Sales Decrease tions Decrease Sales Decrease 
1. Boston, Mass. Good + 1.0 Good #5 7. Ames, Ia. Slow a Good 415.0 
Lynn, Mass. Good + $3.1 Good ee Cedar Rapids, Ia. Fair + 2.0 Fair Pass 
Worcester, Mass. Fair + 1.1 Fair Wea, Davenport, Ia. Good + 4.2 Good ... 
Manchester, N. H. Fair + 4.0 Good + 8.0 Des Moines, Ia. Good + 1.0 Good ee 
Providence, R. I. Good + 1.0 Good +31.0 Sioux City, Ia. Fair Nochg. Fair No chg. 
Average Good + 2.0 Good +19.5 Duluth, Minn. Good + 21 Good ee 
2. New York City Good +1! Good V vas Minneapolis, Minn. Good + 1.3 Good + 1.0 
Syracuse, N. Y. Good + 0.6 Good Wick St. Paul, Minn. Good + 0.8 Good + 
Erie, Pa. Good + 3.5 Good + 6.0 Average Good + 1.6 Good + 5.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Good + 8.0 Good +12.0 : aero 
Reading, Pa. Good i, Good + 5.0 8. Tulsa, Okla. Good + 27 Good +12 
Uniontown, Pa. Good +85 Good  +10.0 Amarillo, Tex. Good +90 Good +20.0 
Average Good + 4.3 Good + 8.2 Austin, Tex. Good + 2.5 Good +20.0 
3. Baltimore, Md. Good +12 Good +... slag gpa —— 3S ee le 
Charleston, W. Va. Good + 2.5 Good +20.0 een —_ — - ns bd 6 
Clarksburg, W. Va. | Good +16.0 Good _+10.0 ampe, Tex. Slow =~ 0.1 = Fair 0.1 
: & = San Angelo, Tex. Fair +10.0 Good +19.0 
Huntington, W. Va. Good + 3.1 Good © ins elo, 
gton, Average Good +51 Good  +11.1 
Average Good + 4.2 Good +15.0 g pars ik a 
4. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Good +10.0 Good +30.0 9. Denver, Colo. Good + 0.2 Good 4 
Jacksonville, Fla. Good —15.0 Good —15.0 Salt Lake City, Utah Good + 1.8 Good — 0.3 
Charleston, S. C. Fair +10.0 Good +15.0 Casper, Wyo. Fair — 4,2 Fair + 
p Average Good + 1.6 Good +10.0 Cheyenne, Wyo. Fair + 5.0 Fair +10.0 
5. Little Rock, Ark Good + 4.6 Good Fics Average Fair + 0.7 Fair + 4.8 
Arkansas City, Kan. Fair + 2.0 Fair + 5.0 = —— 
Lexington, Ky. Fair Nochg. Fair  Nochg. | 10. Portland, Ore. Fair ~ 13 Fair bees 
Kansas City, Mo. Good +14 Good o. Tacoma, Wash. Good +13.4 Good cas 
St. Louis, Mo. Good +23 Good +10.0 Vancouver, Wash. Fair +10 Fair - 1.0 
Average Good + 2.0 Good + 5.0 Average Fair + 4.4 Fair io 
6. Decatur, Ill. Fair +10 Good +15.0 11. El Centro, Calif. Good +25.0 Good +140 
Joliet, Ill. Good a Good + Los Angeles, Calif. Fair — 0.8 Fair +.. 
Rock Island, III. Fair are Fair ee San Francisco and - 
Bay City, Mich. Fair + 1.0 Fair + 1.0 Oakland, Calif. Good — 0.1 Good +... 
Detroit, Mich. Good + 5.3 Good +22.6 Santa Barbara, Calif. Good + 2.0 Fair + 3.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Good + 1.0 Good + 5.0 Average Good + 6.5 Good + 8.5 
Mount Clemens, Mich. Fair -~¢5 Good + 2.0 — 
Cleveland, Ohio Good + 0.7 Good + 12. Vancouver, B. C. Fair = OF Fair hiss 
Columbus, Ohio Good + 0.7 Good Hess Victoria, B. C. Good + 5.0 Good + 5.0 
Toledo, Ohio Good +15.0 Good + 5.0 London, Ont. Fair +10.0 Good +10.0 
Average Good + 3.0 Good + 8.4 Average Fair + 4.8 Good + 7.5 
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Why Place a Carrying Charge 
On Past-Due Accounts? 


By CELIUS NEWMAN* 


Credit Manager, Pelletier’s Inc., Sioux City, lowa 


ELL-regulated credit departments have come to 

realize that in order to make charge account 

service fair to prompt-paying charge customers, 
a reasonable carrying charge must be made when a bal- 
ance remains unpaid 60 days after statement is rendered. 
Accordingly, they have adopted a policy whereby a carry- 
ing charge of 14 of 1 per cent a month will be added on 
any balance more than 60 days old. This policy varies in 
a slight degree in various sections of the country. 

The granting of credit is a wonderful business builder 
for any store. Credit came when men began to have 
faith, one with another. The credit customer has faith 
in a store. The bond of credit relations links a customer 
to his store with a hoop of steel. The credit customer is 
really your customer. He feels an obligation to you. 

But effective credit control demands, among other fac- 
tors, a constructive community credit policy. That pol- 
icy will do much to accomplish the following: 

Increase collection turnover; reduce expense of han- 
dling collections ; reduce interest on accuunts receivable by 
reducing amount of past-due outstandings. It will also 
reduce bad-debt losses and increase charge sales volume 
because prompt collections build sales. 

While the carrying charge policy was never made to 
create revenue, credit department executives will testify 
that it has done this very thing. For a time, credit men 
were haunted by a fear that such procedure would result 
in an unfavorable customer reaction. They feared that 
the good charge customer might take offense. 

It has been said that the customer will feel that he is 
paying for the privilege of being carried and consider 
payment of the account unnecessary and, thereby, lower 
the collection percentage instead of increasing it. The 
policy has been objected to on the grounds that there is 
a high cost of computing the carrying charge and post- 
ing the charge slips to accounts. 

Objection has also been made on the grounds that car- 
rying charges on disputed accounts and those on which 
adjustments are pending would of necessity be cancelled— 
that the retailer at times would be required to accept or 
refuse payment of principal and decide whether the ac- 
count is to be continued or closed when payment of car- 
rying charges is refused—and, lastly, that it puts a firm 
in the banking business. 

In the first place, a customer should never be led to 
believe that he is being carried indefinitely because he has 
agreed to a carrying charge regulation. ‘There should 
be no interruption of the effort to collect except in the 
cases of misfortune to the debtor. 

The cost of computing the carrying charge and post- 
ing is negligible. 

In answer to the third objection, there is little carry- 
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ing charge paid on disputed accounts. The carrying 
charge plan brings the customer in for adjustment imme- 
diately. After all, is not the completion of the adjust- 
ment to the satisfaction of all concerned highly desirable? 

In answer to the final objection, we are in the banking 
business, whether we like it or not. Should we not re- 
ceive a banker’s compensation for the use of our money? 

The proposition resolves itself into whether the retail 
creditor wishes to pay interest on his past-due obligations 
or borrow money at the bank, and is it not fair to as- 
sume that the prompt-paying charge customer is entitled 
to some sort of recognition? Because it costs a store 
money to carry slow accounts, where there is no carry- 
ing charge; such a store, in fact, operates a two-price 
policy. For example: 

One customer takes 12 months on $100. Another pays 
it in 30 days and, in reality, it costs him $106 because he 
could have procured 6 per cent interest for the use of his 
money if he followed in the footsteps of the slow-pay 
customer. 

In Sioux City, the practice of placing a carrying 
charge on delinquent accounts was inaugurated after 
much deliberation in June, 1935. Notices of the regula- 
tions were publicized and enclosures made with regular 
statements. This process of education continued for 90 
days. When finally placed in operation, all customers were 
thoroughly familiar with the new plan. 

The carrying charge has evoked little if any protests 
from the consumer. On a few occasions it has been said 
that the buying of goods on installment has given rise to 
a new kind of high finance. This new kind of manipu- 
lator, it is said, pays just enough on big accounts to keep 
his creditors satisfied. He then proceeds to use that ad- 
ditional capital in the operation of his business rather than 
be financed by his banker at the prevailing rate. A car- 
rying charge discourages this kind of financing and serves, 
as in other cases, to stimulate collections. . 

It is interesting to note that the average man on the 
street, the one whose accounts run $50 or less, has com- 
plained little. Most of those who registered complaints 
were professional men—in most part attorneys, physicians 
and bankers. 

It is a bit paradoxical that the banker, of all people, 
should object to the carrying charge. Who is acquainted 
with that banker who fails to collect interest on his loan? 
Even for 30 days and less. 

To obviate the necessity of entailing much calculating 
on an already overburdened credit department, our asso- 
ciation has adopted a minimum schedule of 15 cents flat 
charge on amounts of $10 or less and 25 cents charge on 
amounts from $10 to $50 with 14 of 1 per cent a month 
additional for amounts exceeding $50. 

By adopting this kind of schedule, 80 per cent of the 
effort of calculating is eliminated. Another advantage 
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for the minimum charge is that it penalizes the customer 
for allowing accounts to run longer than 60 days because 
on a small account only a few cents would be added and 
would not offer an inducement to prompt payment. But 
paying 15 to 25 cents penalty is quite another matter. 

Another advantage which the plan offers is shown in 
the case of Sioux City stores which have set up a system 
whereby accounts are analyzed and aged at the same time 
the carrying charge is computed. This gives a merchant 
an opportunity to get a complete analysis of his outstand- 
ing accounts at any time without additional work. 

There is no question but that in Sioux City, as else- 
where, the plan is a producer of revenue. It has increased 
collections materially. The charge business has improved 
and the collection turnover has shown a decided uptrend. 

The amount of revenue from this source depends, of 
course, on a store’s volume. It provides an income which 
enables a credit man to surround himself with an eff- 
cient staff. Consequently, he can turn to the productive 
work of boosting credit sales. 


A store doing a volume of $2,000,000 a year should 
collect $600 a month in fees. Our experience in Sioux 
City further showed that it increased the percentage of 
collections to such a degree that it surprised executives 
in our stores. Before this policy was adopted, the per- 
centage of collections caused us to bow our heads and 
almost prompted us to hide the poor showing from the 
scrutinizing eyes of our bosses. The new plan has raised 
levels from 5 to 10 per cent. 

For Sioux City, we can say that we have no intention 
of returning to a system which has gone the way of the 
hoop skirt. To do so would be the equivalent of turning 
back the clock at least 15 years. We would no more 
attune our ears to the medieval chant that to charge in- 
terest on overdue monthly accounts puts the retailer in 
the banking business, than to keep books by writing out 
statements with pen or pencil or to adopt a policy of 
sending of statements every six months! 

Of the many cities in the United States which have 
adopted the principle of the carrying account, not one 
city has discontinued it. It is sound business economically. 
Most customers take it for granted that a carrying charge 
will be paid in the event that an account becomes de- 
linquent. 

While a subject of such proportions can be touched on 
only in brief during the 15 minutes allotted to me, I 
would, indeed, be sadly remiss if I did not pause to make 
mention of what a fellow townsman has done during the 
early days of pioneering along this trail of a carrying 
charge. In 1924, at the New York convention of the 
National Retail Credit Association, W. C. Slotsky, bu- 
reau manager in Sioux City, advocated a carrying charge 
from this rostrum. It is, indeed, a coincidence that 13 
years later someone else from Sioux City should advo- 
cate it but under different circumstances. 

Much water has gone under the bridge since that day, 
regarding various phases of credit and economics. At the 
time when our bureau manager made his plea, credit ex- 
ecutives looked at each other askance. Of what does this 
man speak in his plea for a carrying charge? His ad- 
dress was greeted with perfunctory attention. His close 
friends came to congratulate him and then to immedi- 
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ately change the subject and speak of the weather. To- 
day we recognize well the fruits of a successful commu- 
nity credit policy. The National has adopted and spon- 
sored the plan. Are we making the most use of it? 

We have the formula for a more substantial credit 
structure in the carrying charge. Let us make it uni- 
versal and our business more solvent. 


er 


How Cleveland Merchants Reduce 
Merchandise Returns 
(Continued from page 9.) 


The merchandise adjusters, realizing what cooperation 
and good fellowship had meant to them in their work, 
planned a joint meeting with adjusters of the representa- 
tive laundries and dry cleaners. They said, “Breaking 
bread with a man is a token of friendship, and business 
friendship between this group and ours will be a fine 
thing for all concerned.” 


These two groups now work together. They have 
joint meetings from time to time. They have an agree- 
ment that no matter who receives the complaint, it is 
taken out of the customer’s hands and the interested 
parties get together to settle it. When this policy was 
adopted, a board of arbitration was appointed, consisting 
of three store adjusters and three adjusters from the 
laundry and dry cleaning group. Up to the present time 
it has never been necessary to call upon them in settling 
disputes. 


We feel that our group meetings, our adjusters’ file, 
and our educational programs have done much, but there 
is still much to be done. Problems will arise which will 
call for changes and improvements in the present method. 
Policies and rules can be formed by the score. But our 
greatest success in reducing returns, we in Cleveland be- 
lieve, lies in constant vigilance, faithfulness in reporting 
experiences and cooperative action. 


“cr 
Charter Members at Convention 


Shown below are charter members photographed at the 
Spokane Convention. Left to right (seated) they are: 
W. G. Ramage, Spokane; Fred T. Leonard, Denver; 
Lee S. Libbey, Spokane; Wm. J. Starr, Boston; Vilas 
Tooke, Spokane. Standing: H. L. Kingsland, Spokane; 
C. W. Hurley, Houston; and Thomas H. Jones, Holly- 
wood, Calif. Others in attendance were M. Green, Guy 
Hebberd, A. A. Lewis, and A. W. Lindsay, all of 


Spokane. (Mr. Leonard was our first Treasurer. ) 
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Trends in Retail Credit 


By DR. N. H. ENGLE* 


Assistant Director in Charge of Business Research and Industrial Service, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


total volume of retail sales was about 17 bil- 

lion dollars for the year 1912. The per cent of 
total retail sales done on a credit basis for that year was 
estimated to be 13 per cent, by your Association, which 
would place retail credit volume at about 21, billion 
dollars. The year 1920 found credit sales accounting for 
20 per cent of total retail sales, or an estimated volume 
of 71% billion dollars of credit sales out of a total esti- 
mated retail sales volume of approximately 37 billion 
dollars. Over this period of less than ten years, therefore, 
the total volume of dollar sales increased about 200 per 
cent, while, and this is much more significant, credit 
sales increased over 300 per cent. Obviously, a large 
share of this increased credit volume was made possible 
by your Association. Its type of activity enabled mer- 
chants throughout the country to adopt more liberal 
credit policies with less risk on the basis of the personal 
histories and paying abilities of large groups of our pop- 
ulation which your Association provided. 

Tracing the trend of credit business from 1920 to 
1930, we find that the volume of credit sales continued 
to expand at a rate greater than total retail sales, with 
the peak reached in 1929 for all types of retail sales. The 
Census Bureau, in its 1929 Census of Distribution, ob- 
tained for the first time the actual dollar figures of retail 
sales together with a breakdown between cash and credit 
business. Total retail sales amounted to 49 billion dollars 
for 1929, of which 34 per cent, or approximately 17 bil- 
lion dollars, were credit sales. Compared with the esti- 
mated figures cited for 1920, these figures indicate that 
while total retail sales increased 33 per cent over the 
period, credit sales increased four times as much, or by 
133 per cent. 


A CCORDING to the best estimates available, the 


Effect of the Depression 

During the period between 1929 and 1933, both credit 
sales and total sales decreased in keeping with the adverse 
conditions prevailing in all forms of business activity. 
The Census of American Business for 1933 revealed 
that total retail sales for that year had dropped to 25 bil- 
lion dollars from 49 billion dollars in 1929, or by nearly 
50 per cent, while credit sales dropped to 7 billion dol- 
lars from 17 billion dollars in 1929, a decline of nearly 
60 per cent. The years since 1933 haye shown an op- 
posite trend, however, and one which, if continued, may 
cause retail credit sales to equal or even exceed in the 
near future the 1929 peak of credit extension. 

For example, reference to the latest Census of Busi- 
ness made by the Census Bureau for the year 1935, shows 
that total volume of retail trade amounted to 33 billion 
dollars with 32 per cent, or about 11 billion dollars, in 
credit sales. The ratio of credit sales is thus very close 
to the high point of 34 per cent of total sales for the year 
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1929. Data obtained by our Bureau in the 1936 retail 
credit survey which I will discuss presently, indicate 
that the ratio of credit to total sales has reached about 
33 per cent and, on the basis of this figure, credit sales 
have been estimated to have been approximately 121/ 
billion dollars last year. The trend is, therefore, defi- 
nitely on the upswing. 


The Origin of the Credit Surveys 

In reviewing this concrete evidence of the size of the 
credit-granting business, it becomes obvious that credit 
administration requires the utmost care and supervision, 
if it is to continue to serve the mercantile credit needs 
of large masses of our population and to do its part in 
keeping the economic structure of the country sound. 
Your Association has played, and must continue to play, 
a prominent part in this work. In 1928, your Associa- 
tion, realizing the serious lack of information on which 
to gauge the true status of retail credit, requested the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to make a 
nation-wide study of retail credit. 

The first reports which were issued covered the years 
1925, 1926, and 1927, and indicated great possibilities 
for increasing efficiency in distribution through the elimi- 
nation of waste. High percentages of returned merchan- 
dise were found to exist in various lines of retail trade; 
collections on accounts receivable were shown to be 
slow; bad-debt losses were revealed to be less, propor- 
tionately, for establishments making use of credit bureaus. 

Too easy credit terms were resulting in frozen credit. 
These and other facts of importance to the granters of 
credit were disclosed by this pioneer survey. 

Since 1934, the credit surveys of our Bureau have 
been conducted on an annual basis and expanded to in- 
clude a greater variety of retail trade as well as a larger 
geographical representation. Studies of a character such 
as these which industry is not in a position to undertake, 
should be carried on by the Government to disclose basic 
forces at work in our business system and_so to facilitate 
helpful changes. It is believed that the credit studies of 
this Bureau are a contribution to this end. 

However, without the intensive research of your or- 
ganization to supplement and expand the more general 
credit information with concise local data, these reports 
would be far less useful than they have been. One of 
the progressive steps taken by your Association in serving 
its members was the reorganization and expansion of its 
research division at its Memphis Convention in 1934. 
The service established at that time on monthly trends 
in retail collections and credit sales by your research 
division constitutes, to my mind, a very helpful aid in 
keeping credit within safe limits. This type of informa- 
tion enables the credit granter to check his own efficiency 
in credit matters from month to month with those of 
others operating under similar conditions. On the basis 
of such facts certain adjustments can be made in credit 
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policies before serious losses result from too liberal, or loss 
of business from too stringent, a credit policy. 


The 1936 Report 


Each of you may have already received or can secure 
from the desk a copy of the 1936 report released at this 
convention. I recommend that you study this booklet 
carefully. It indicates a continuation of the upward 
trend in credit sales, in collection activity, and in sig- 
nificant related data covering the retail credit business 
of 1936. 

Installment credit: There is one point which I want 
to stress particularly and that is the marked increase in 
installment credit. Our report reveals that installment 
sales increased at a greater rate than regular charge or 
cash sales. 

This is a danger signal which I want to call sharply 
to your attention. Although installment business has 
probably not yet reached the 1929 volume, it has ex- 
panded to the point which deserves careful scrutiny on 
the part of every credit manager in the country. 


Our estimate for 1936 prepared by Dr. Wilford L. 
White, Chief of our Marketing Research Division, is 
approximately 41% billion dollars in installment sales by 
retail stores last year. When compared with 61% billion 
dollars in 1929 the condition is obviously not yet serious. 
What is serious is that the volume of such selling seems 
to be expanding rather rapidly. ‘The first actual measure 
of installment selling was recently released by the Census 
Bureau covering the year 1935. That figure of approxi- 
mately 3.6 billion dollars was the basis of Dr. White’s 
estimate, which he secured by applying the 25 per cent 
increase over 1935 which our own 1936 survey reveals 
for installment credit. 


The question may well be raised as to the cause of 
expanding installment selling. Among the factors at 
work are the elimination or reduction of the size of the 
down payment on installment sales; lowering the rate of 
carrying charges or even eliminating carrying charges; 
lengthening the terms of sale; and finally, enlarging 
the classes of merchandise which are sold on an install- 
ment basis. 


When it is recalled that the large volume of install- 
ment business in 1929 was a contributing factor to the 
seriousness of the depression which followed, it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom now, while there is 
time, to head off unsound practices. You men are in a 
strategic position to accomplish a genuine public service 
at this point, and at the same time protect the interests 
of your companies. 


There seems to be no reasonable economic justification 
for some of the practices which are contributing to ex- 
panding installment selling. Certainly the extension of 
installment credit to soft goods in department stores, dry 
goods stores and mail-order houses can be justified, if at 
all, with the greatest difficulty. Installment credit is a 
boon and a blessing when properly applied, but to my 
way of thinking it should be restricted very largely to 
durable goods which the average consumer could not af- 
ford to buy for cash, but which he can afford to buy on a 
deferred payment basis if he does not exceed the reason- 
able limits of his income expectations. The merchant, 
moreover, is safeguarded in a larger measure by the fact 
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that durable goods have a repossession value, whereas 
the soft lines do not. 

It is particularly important in watching the expansion 
of installment selling to safeguard the consumer from 
himself. If he is permitted to build up an extensive debt 
burden during the next few years while business is strug- 
gling to regain prosperity, boomerang results may ensue. 
Some prophets of business forecast a peak year by 1939 
or 1940 to be followed in the natural course of events 
by another serious break. If consumers are loaded up 
with an installment debt and start losing their jobs on 
a wholesale basis, a repetition of the 1930 crash will be 
inevitable. Every effort should be made to prevent such 
a development. Fortunately, there is no immediate dan- 
ger although a continuation of the 25 per cent annual in- 
crease in installment sales might very soon precipitate 
a crisis. 

Apparently retailers are doing a good job on collect- 
ing these accounts. The average monthly collection per- 
centage on installment accounts for 1936 was 14.2 as 
compared with 13.9 in 1935. This increased collection 
activity represents a continuation of an upward trend 
which, as noted above, developed in the last six months 
of 1933 and continued during 1934 and 1935, reversing 
the previous downward trend. Losses from bad debts 
amounted to one and two-tenths cents of every dollar of 
installment sales during 1936, whereas one and five- 
tenths cents was lost during 1935. 


Open Credit 


Let us turn now to a consideration of open-credit ac- 
counts. The dollar volume of open-credit or regular 
charge sales, while increasing at a rate only one-half as 
great as the increase registered for installment sales, still 
accounted for nearly half of total credit sales. To be 
exact, about 48 per cent of total sales were on an open- 
credit basis in 1936 as compared with approximately 47 
per cent in 1935, whereas installment sales accounted for 
21 per cent of total sales in 1936 and 20 per cent in 
1935. Thus, open-credit sales remained more than twice 
as great as installment sales. 


Collections 


A substantial improvement is also noticeable in collec- 
tions of open-credit accounts. In 1936, 47 per cent of 
open-credit accounts receivable were collected on the 
average each month as compared with 45 per cent in 
1935, a better showing than was recorded for installment 
accounts. These monthly collection percentages, con- 














Copies of Credit Survey Available 


The National Office has obtained a limited 
number of copies of the “Retail Credit Sur- 
vey” for 1936, just released by the Department 
of Commerce. These will be supplied to mem- 
bers at cost—10 cents a copy.—The Editor. 





verted to the length of time accounts were outstanding, 

indicate that a reduction of 2 days in the average credit 

period took place in 1936. Accounts were outstanding 

an average of 64 days in 1936 as compared with 66 days 

in 1935. This reduction, while slight, is significant 

from the standpoint of cost reduction to the merchant, 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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DEPARTMENT STORES DEPARTMENT STORES WOMEN’S SPECIALTY FURNITURE STORES Y 
DISTRICT (Open Accounts) (Install t A ts) STORES (Installment Accounts) 
aa 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Av.| HI.| Lo.}] Av.| HL] Lo.}| Av.| HL | Lo.] Av.| HL| Lo.] Av.| HL] LO.] Av.| HL| Lo.] AV.| HI] LO. [-AV./ Hr | Lo, to. | 
Boston, Mass. 52.9 168.3 143.0}5 1.3 166.8 [41.3116.2/25.8)13.3 15.1 |20.8)12.3154.3)59.0 |43.1]55.4/580/441), — | — | —] — | — | — jgpoj57.1)! 
Providence, R. I. 45.6|53.2 |44.6145.2/52514485 —| —| —} —-—| —] —~P-] —] md al Hl od le i "| ei — 

| Lynn, Mass. 51.0|57.0|40.7148.3/51.0/39.4) —| —| —| —| —| —P—-] —] KPH] mK |] AK 94S [22.5112.2112.3)147 | 100; Ro| - 
Springfield, Mass. 57.4|62.5|52.3155.5|60 7|50.3915.1 118.7 |) 1.6 $15.3)20.1/10.5 53.9 |55.5 |51.3 153.9/56.3/513} — | —}| —] — =i | — 
Worcester, Mass. 45.1/51.9 |44.9146.1/51.1)45.3911.9 |25.6 |18.2 119.9 |22.2)17.7 [36.0 [47.7 |23.2}32.9/41.3\246} — | —}| —}] —]}] —| -]f#-} - 
New York City 51.3161.4|43.3148.7|62.5/40.1919.3 }24.9)13.5 }19.1/21.0/12.5 146.6 |51 5/368 1424/55 8/344) — | —| —]}] —| —| -]f- | - 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 49.7|53.2/44.3149.1/51.5)43.0918.0 |23.3}14.7119.3/26.3|14.2 148.9 |53.2/40.0/48.7 |53.6/41.3) — | — am een + 0|34.7)5 

2 Reading, Pa. 52.2/54.1/52.0 [52.0 |53.5/51.2] — |220| — | — |220| — | — |400| — | — /44.0) — 4160 200 )12.1] — |11.0) -]RF — 
Syracuse, N. Y. 42.1|43.1141.0]40.3 |43.0 |36.0 $17.2 | 20.6|16.0 }16.8|20.7 | 16.0 143.5|47.0/40.1 }44.5/47.1|420] — | — | —] — ~|i- | 
Utica, N. Y. —{—}]—7T-] -|—-— TP -] - 4] — Ea] OI] Tm 939.2 147.0 [36.0 [35.0)44.1)32.0911.4)12.0)10.7 1.99 111.5) 85 | — 
Washington, D.C. [40.2 /50.0 |34.3]40.5/50.5 |34.271 1.9 13.3) 7.9 [120)13.4)100— — | —| —} —| —}] —fF —}] -—|] —] -]}] -|-F I - 

3 Huntington, W. Va. 159.4 /62.7/56.0/57.0/60.8 |/53.2910.2/11.8| 8.6 J15.9|234|85— — | — | — |] — |287) —}] — |] —| —] —|]99)] -]fF | - 
Baltimore, Md. 43.4149.) |37.4141.4|47.7 |35.2915.2/25.4/ 8.5 113.7 |226)| 5.6 141.1 |44.3/38.5141.1)425|)389—) — | —| —}] —| —|-|—-| - 

4 Birmingham, Ala. 44.4/46.7/40.4}44.0/478|38.2919.1 |19.6)17.9 [21.4)23.1 119.5 144.6/45.0|44 2/46.2)47.3 |45.0 $12.6 113.6 |11.3}13.0/14.0 124 8- | — 
Atlanta, Ga. 36.4 |37.3 |35.5 139.8 141.0 |38.6914.7 16.6 112.9 [14.4 | 15.0 |13.8 136.) |38.3 |34.0/35.3/35.7|35.0912.9/13.1 [12.7 }12.5)12.7 |123)7) — 
Kansas City, Mo. 60.9 |78.0 |52.3]57.0|76.9 |49.1] — |162) — | — |15.6) — §52.6)60.0)42 8/528 )63.3)48.9912.3/13.0 |11.7}12.0/14.1 |100}R— | — 

5 St. Louis, Mo. 568 |67.0}49.2 |54.6|63.5|47.8 121.8 |25.0/20.1121.3/26.0 |18.5 143.0 | 484 |37.0 143.9 |495 |383— — | — | — J11.8/158) 97,8 | — |: 
Little Rock, Ark. 41.1 |46.9|35.4]37.1 |37.5 |368) — | —| —]{ — j2b2| —] —}] — | — |] — (40.8) — 710.1 }10.2 )10.0 7 10.1)10.1 10.18) — 
Cleveland, O. 48 4|52.0/428147.0151.5 42.4] 20.2131.8|12.1119.9 |33.1 l2.9 143.9|465 138.5 141.0/44.0/35.5] 12.1 /17.9| 9.5 11 15/13.3| 97]M55/320). 
Cincinnati, O. 52.1 |57.4 |46.0 |50.1 |55.8 |45.4 118.1 |30.0 |14.2116.9 |20.6 |14.2 147.4 |56.2 |40.7 [50.7 |627/43.4) — | —| —] —| —| -}RI| - {| 
Columbus, O. 45 8/547 |44.3)}43,8/52.5 |43.6 $12.3 13.0 |11.5]13.9 | 15.0 [12.7 147.7 |56.1 143.5 146.0 55.2 43.1 $12.3/41.5/10.1 115.0)380|i27)8- | — 
Toledo, O. 45.5|52.3|45.1]43.9 |54.4 |43.5 117.1 117.4 /17.0 119.9 | 20.0 /18.7 [55.5 |60.0 |52.51458 |51.7|400) — 18.6) — 114.4)18.0 |109)883 |43.3). 

6 Youngstown, O. 51.0 |51 5 |50.4}45.3/45.9 144.7 118.1 |20.3}15.9 | 15.5}17.6 13.3 137.7 |427/32.7 138.1 /41.6/34.6) — |249) — 419.4)21.7 |170}R- | — 
Detroit, Mich. 54.9 |67.0 |45.0 153.7 |66.3|42.9]22.3/23.5|18.9 | 237 |25.2/23.0154.0 |59.0 |50.8 [53.0 |59.2/487] — | —| — | — | — | —}R8/47.0 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ]47.9/50.8/43.4/44.2/456/43.2] — | —| —|] —| — | — ]48.5/58.0/41.4]49.2/73.5/32.0 [188/265 |13.1 [15.3)22.1| 95)8- | — 
Milwaukee, Wis? —|— |] — [48.6/59.3/437] —| —| — J195/220)1697 —| —| —] — |530)/ —F —| —}] —]| —|—|]-fF} - 
Springfield, Il. * 32.0 |43.8/14.7129.8/41.7;6.0} — | —| —] —]| — | — 931.5]33.0/30.0 [30.2/31.3 |29.0 [22.4 |34.7 [12.5 119.9 (25.5 |IS3fR— | — |. 
Duluth, Minn. $0.5 |50.9|50.2150.5|51.5 |49.6]25.5/29.6 |21.4|20.7/21.8|19.7 [50.3 |56.6|44.0|47.6 [56.7 1470) — | —| —| — | — | -Im9| —] 
St. Paul, Minn. 55.7 |58.0 |53.0}524|60.6|456) — | — | — | —| — | — 942.9/48.7|33.0]41.0/48.0/300] — | —| —| —| —|-fF] - 
Minneapolis, Minn. |65.5|70.5|59.9|64.6/69.7 |61.1 118.7 |22.2/12.9 18.1 /22.1/12.8 [59.3 |59.9 |58.6 [56.1 57.9 |542) —| —| —| —| —|-]F] - 

: Davenport, Ia. 54.9 155.5 |$4.2151.2/52.1/50.0116.4 |17.8 |15.0 115.8 [16.2 |15.3 149.4 |49.7 |49.1 1495 /497 |494) — | — | — | — | — | -qR5) - 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. [56.0 |62.4/48.6 [59.5 |63.4 | 48.4 [26.2/280 |24.5]18 8/19 2/185) — | — | —} —|] —| ~—|P-]| -—|]-] -|] -| 7-H 
Des Moines, Ia. 38.0/47.5 |40.6/38.3/49.1|/36.0} — 12.1) — | — [11.2] — §48.4)55.6/460 [485/520)480} — | —| —]|] —| —|-f | - 
Sioux City, Ia. — 146.7) — 1425/46.1/39.0) — 15.8) — [18.5)220)15.2) — |400| — | — |360) —7— —| —| —]|] —| —|-#e | - 
Omaha, Neb. — |464| — | —|47.6| — | — {13.5| — | — |145]| — [43.0 }45.6 [39.0 141.9/440|3747 —| —| —]|] —| —| -§-| - 

8 Tulsa, Okla. 63.4 |64.0 | 60.0 [59.3 |66.5 |58.0 116.5 |16.6 [15.0 |15.0 |16.0 |14.0 141.9 |42.7 141.1 137.7 |43.6/31.8] — | — | —|] —| —|-- | - 
San Antonio, Tex. 39.2|425/35.8144.4 148.7 [40.0] — |13.7| — ]13.0/14.0 |12.0 }45.9|51.0 |47.3 150.6|53.5 |49.7 911.9 |13.6 |10.2]10.2/10.6| 98)m40|) — 
Denver, Colo. 44.6 147.3141.7}45.3|46.8 |43.3913.7 |16.5/13.1 ]15.0 |16.0 [13.8 [42.6/43.5/41.7143.8/44.4/4337 — (11.4) — | 98 /10.4/ 91 pee) — 

9 Salt Lake City, Utah §59.3/70.2/51.0 157.5 |73.2 |51.6 121.0 |30.4)15.2]213 |273)165} —| —| —} —| —| —]} —| -—| —] —] —| --| - 
Casper, Wyo. — 1126] — | —j1006) —F— ff — fm emi mt om bn om mB cmt eb om dnl Hl Kio) Kee 
Portland, Ore. 38 5 |51.8|34.6139.7 |72.4/32.4 914.2 [17.6 |13.3 |16.5|16.7 |12.9 142.3/46.0 |37.3]430/444/362] — | —| —| — | — | -oe9 68° 

10 Spokane, Wash. 53.0/56.0 149.9 155.0 61.1 |488 $15.2 118.2 |12.31143 15.4 [13.2 138.5 |47.0 |300 1369/444\299] — | —| —] —| —| -#RO) — 
Tacoma, Wash. 45.2145.7 144.7 141.8 142.6 141.0 919.2 |22.4) 15.9 }15.5 |163)1487 —| —| —]|] —| —|—]J—-—|—] —] —|45| -#- | - 
a gm 45.4|51.5 |34.6145.2/52.9|33.9 $17.4 |23.2/14.3 120.2/32.7 |15.1 | 37.5 149.4 |28.6 1384 [52.6 [29.8 J14.5 |27.4| 9.6 114.6 |24.2\)102— | — 

" Los Angeles, Calif. |64.6/66.0 |54.5 1625/66. 1 |51.9 119.8 |24.6/17.7 [19.5 |25.8 | 14.7 ]55.4 |58.9 |52.0]57.6 [59.9 |552} — | —| —| —| —|- #7) — 
Santa Barbara, Calif. $46.5 (56.1 |33.0}48.4 |54.2/43.8] — | —| —]| —| — | — §56.3|78.0 |45.2]688 |82.0|55.1) —| —| —] —| —|-# | — 
Ottawa, Ont.e — | — | — 37.7 /49.1/300] — | —| — [13.6/14.2/13.57 — | — | — ]290]/31.2/2557 — | —] — fio.2]i1.2)8/m- | — 

12 Vancouver, B.C. |59.2/62.9/55.4|65.0|68.8 |61.3126.0/31.0 (21.0 }27.1/29.7/24.6} — |460) — | — 590) — | —|17.0) —]| —| —|-fIm — 
Victoria, B. C. 62.0| 63.0 |61.0 }60.2|62.2 | 58.3 121.5 |26.0 |17.0 }236/278)195 | — |488) — | — |557) —} —| —| —| —|] - | -Fr] 
© 1937 Figures not received at press time ° Installment 2Laundry 4Plumbing ®Paper and Paint Y a 
* Open and Installment accounts combined Heating 5Lumber 7Fuel 
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Liberalized Credit--Its Disadvantages 
And Effect On Buying Power 


By R. E. BAYLIS* 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Baylis (of Toronto, Canada) is red | 
of the outstanding credit executives of North America 


UR economic structure is of a highly competitive 

nature, with the supplies of goods and services 

exceeding buying power. Supply is not in ex- 
cess of potential demand however, as the standard of 
living in the United States and Canada, high as it is in 
comparison with other countries, might be raised very 
considerably. 

This competition is not only for the dollar to be spent 
on the necessities of life but for the surplus, if any, which 
may be available for so-called luxuries. Credit is an 
advertising medium which in the lower brackets of in- 
come draws part of the dollar from necessities to luxuries. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the people cannot satisfy all 
their needs, and credit, together with other forms of ad- 
vertising, is used by sellers of different luxury commodi- 
ties to bid for part of the consumer’s dollar. So long as 
this competition exists, and it will, short of government 
intervention, enactment .and supervision, or the prac- 
tically 100 per cent voluntary agreement among credit 
establishments in a community, which is hard to visualize, 
the liberalization of credit will continue. 

In order to establish a foundation for what shall fol- 
low, may we consider for a few minutes the first section 
of the subject, namely, “Liberalized Credit.” 

How is credit liberalized? My remarks under this 
heading will be brief because there are only two divisions 
of credit which need to be considered: Instalment Credit 
and Charge Account Credit. In the instalment field, 
liberalization of credit is achieved by offering to accept 
lower down payments or none at all, reducing the carry- 
ing charge or wiping it out altogether, or by lengthening 
the time to pay. 

Sometimes, the latter is done beyond reasonable limits. 
Indirectly, credit is liberalized by extending the list of 
goods which may be purchased on credit terms, such as in 
the case of introducing “soft lines” to the time payment 
list. Frankly, I see less danger in introducing “soft 
lines” on three- or four-month terms than in extending 
quite long terms on durable goods. 

Charge account credit is liberalized by closing ac- 
counts earlier than the end of the month, by easing up on 
collections or by taking a more lenient attitude in the 
matter of credit limits. All these means are dangerous 
if carried too far. 

W hat gives rise to liberalization of credit? There may 
be many answers to this question, but we shall confine 
ourselves to the consideration of three: 

First, credit may be liberalized in order to steal a 
march on a competitor in the false hope that more busi- 
ness will be obtained by attracting it away from him. 
In these days of strong credit organization, one might be 
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accused almost of high treason in suggesting such a thing 
as competition in terms, but you and I know very well 
such competition is not a thing of the past and is not 
confined to any one section of the country or any one 
branch of the retail trade. 

This competition seems to have centered more re- 
cently, in an outstanding way, in the mail-order field, but 
there is hardly a month goes by that we don’t read of 
some large retail organization offering special terms for 
some reason or other. And, lest you think I am over- 
looking charge accounts, it would be well to include them 
in what has been said about instalment accounts, al- 
though changes in charge account terms are not as fre- 
quent. The closing of charge accounts earlier than the 
end of the month is a favorite weapon in this field. 

Second, sometimes the necessity of moving a large 
quantity of goods is the reason for special terms being 
granted. Actually, of course, this reason lies at the bot- 
tom of all changes in terms because terms are used in 
order to sell merchandise and better terms are granted 
if more merchandise can be sold by the use of them. Very 
often, however, special terms introduced at a time like 
this are not withdrawn when the goods have been sold 
but are made part of the regular selling terms for that 
line and have an indirect liberalizing effect on the terms 
for other goods. 

Third, another factor which has grown in impor- 
tance in the last four years is the effect of forces outside 
the retail trade on terms within the retail trade. An 
example ‘of this was the venture of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
government in the merchandising of larger electrical 
appliances on extremely ‘favorable terms, involving a 
very long time for payment. 

The whole government program for recovery has 
liberalized the thinking of business as a whole on the 
question of terms for the use of money and for the sale 
of commodities. If you agree with what I have said, we 
can pass on to consideration of the next portion of our 
subject with the admission that liberalization of credit 
is going on and probably will continue, and that the rea- 
sons I have outlined are the primary reasons for the 
movement. 

Disadvantages of Liberalized Credit: This might be 
termed more correctly the “evils” of liberalized credit. 
From this angle some of the results are: first, each store 
meets the other’s terms and nothing is gained by any one 
store; second, all stores lose by increasing their invest- 
ment in instalment accounts when much of the extra 
business could have been obtained for cash or by charge 
accounts; third, while all may not agree with me, my 
opinion is that everyone would benefit by an effort to dis- 
courage buying of small goods on instalment credit, thus 
enabling stores to reduce prices, on the premise that the 
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carrying charge obtained rarely covers the cost. Lower 
prices, in the final analysis, should mean increased busi- 
ness. 

In his recent book, Jf Inflation Comes, Mr. Roger 
Babson defined inflation as a stimulant. He continued, 
“What is a stimulant? A stimulant performs a useful 
function in an emergency, but it is not of permanent 
value. There usually is a bad reaction from a stimulant. 
To the extent that general business justifies increased 
prices such prices hold; but otherwise they react. Those 
who are depending on inflation should realize this fact. 
Any benefits that come from inflation are like benefits 
from borrowed money; they must be paid back again.” 
All of the quotation just read might be applied with 
equal force to liberalized credit. 

Looking on this question in a broad way, there is one 
thing which many of us disregard and which undoubtedly 
will play a most important part in this present recovery 
and the depression which it is felt inevitably will follow. 
That is the increasing demand for and production of 
durable goods. 

After all, the greater part of installment selling is 
done in durable goods, i.e., goods made of lasting mate- 
rials such as metal, lumber, stone, glass, cement, etc. 
Some of you will have read the report of President 
Roosevelt’s Press Conference on April 2 last when he 
spoke at length about durable goods and non-durable 
goods. 

As Colonel Ayres of The Cleveland Trust Company 
said in his bulletin of April 15, “Perhaps it would not be 
going too far to say that the President was touching 
upon the most important of all economic questions, for 
the problem of the wide fluctuations which characterize 
the production of durable goods is the key problem of 
business cycles.” é 

Later, in the same letter, Colonel Ayres mentioned that 
“the President notes with some alarm that the volume 
of durable goods production is now rising more rapidly 
than that of non-durable goods” and a diagram was pro- 
duced to prove the statement. At that time, using the 
average for the years 1901-1930 as 100, the production 
of durable goods had reached approximately 118, rising 
in four and one-half years from the low point of about 
35, the greater part of the gain being shown within three 
and one-half years. 

The important part played by durable goods in the ups 
and downs of our economic life has been recognized by 
many writers on economic subjects. In 1934, Mr. H. W. 
Huegy wrote a thesis for his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
at the Graduate School of the University of Illinois, an 
abstract from which entitled “An Economic Analysis of 
Installment Credit” was published in that year. In that 
thesis he dealt with the importance of durable goods. 

The extract was most interesting to me, and I think 
would be to you, who have such a heavy responsibility in 
guiding business along safe and sane lines in credit mat- 
ters. I should like to quote a part of it: 

“The effect of the increased use of installment credit 
upon production was to increase the market for certain 
classes of products. This, along with other causes opera- 
tive at the same time, stimulated the production of 
durable consumers’ goods. This was not a new tendency 
but the continuation of one that was apparent before 
there was an extensive use of installment credit. 
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“The increased use of the installment form of credit 
merely facilitated and hastened this increased production 
of durable consumers’ goods. There was also brought 
about an increased demand for specific producers’ goods 
with which to manufacture the consumers’ goods for 
which demand increased.” 


This quotation emphasizes the far-reaching effect on 
our economic life of the increase in demand for durable 
consumers’ goods. It is apparent to all that, unfortu- 
nately, the increase in capital investment and debts does 
not stop with the retailer and the consumer, but extends 
into the manufacturing realm where the producer of 
these goods must build larger factories, buy more ma- 
chinery and other equipment and hire more help in order 
to meet the increased demand. It is not necessary for me 
to point out what happens when this demand falls off. 


If a large increase in the volume of durable goods pro- 
duced contributes to the rapid rise of prosperity and the 
rapid fall during depression, wouldn’t it seem advisable 
to try to smooth the line of production? One way to ac- 
complish this would be to use reasonable terms in dispos- 
ing of such goods on installments. 

The printed word is used to create in the minds of 
the public a desire for goods and services and with it we 
manage to do a good job. If we wish to educate credit 
buyers to demand reasonable terms because, in the long 
run, they are in their best interest, we can do so by the 
use of the same medium. Perhaps we must educate 
ourselves, first of all, into a sane attitude toward this 
question of terms before we can hope to lead our cus- 
tomers safely into the still waters of sound financing. 

The production of non-durable goods, on the other 
hand, does not fluctuate to the same extent as the produc- 
tion of durable goods. The fluctuation, in fact, has been 
relatively moderate during the depression. The reason 
for the difference between the two might be illustrated 
by saying that purchases of durable goods can be post- 
poned, but it is not so with non-durable goods. 

For instance, we must buy gasoline, but the purchase 
of a new car may be delayed for a long time. We must 
buy fuel for the stove and food to be cooked by it, but 
there is no need to rush into the purchase of a new stove. 
It is the duty of the credit men of this country and 
Canada, as I see it, to play their part in leveling the line 
of production of durable goods by insisting upon reason- 
able terms being adhered to in the sale of such goods on 
the installment plan. 

Effect on Buying Power. Liberalization of credit has 
at least three detrimental effects which will be dealt with 
separately. They are, first, an increase in the price of 
goods with resulting lower value to the consumer. Sec- 
ond, an accumulation of debt requiring the payment of 
high interest to liquidate. And, third, the acceleration 
of purchasing power with its inevitable postponement 
reaction which tends to heighten a boom and deepen a 
depression. 

Liberalized credit increases the cost of doing business, 
which is ‘reflected in higher prices for goods and the con- 
sumer obtains less value for his dollar. As between cash 
and credit prices, it is to be regretted that a substantial 
percentage of the people have a far from keen sense of 
value and those who take advantage of many supposed 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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High-Lights of the Convention 


AST PRESIDENT BARNES, General Conven- 

tion Chairman Croteau, their committees, and the 

entire city of Spokane have earned the appreciation 
of every Convention delegate, for their superb handling 
of a wonderful Convention and for even surpassing the 
reputation of our Western country for spontaneous hos- 
pitality. 

The Convention itself was a success in every sense of 
the word. With a total attendance of 1,051, it seems to 
have broken all past attendance records. Represented 
were 161 cities, 40 states, and 5 provinces of Canada. 
Over 900 were present at the Annual Banquet. 

The Convention Hall was crowded at every session— 
the addresses were outstanding—and numerous letters 
received by the National Office attest the members’ valua- 
tion of the good received from attendance. 

Group Meetings all registered record-breaking attend- 
ance and each group got down to “hammer-and-nails” 
discussions the first afternoon, continuing with intense 
interest to the close of the final session. 

Telegrams of felicitation were received from Past 
Presidents Lawo and Driver; Wm. H. Gray, Cleveland, 
Ohio; M. G. Liberman, Memphis, Tenn.; R. H. Poin- 
dexter, Nashville, Tenn.; Nelson Street, New York 
City; C. A. Caldwell, Dallas, Texas; James M. Clyatt, 
Atlanta, Ga.; F. G. Clegg, Ottawa, Canada; G. W. 
Fischer, Detroit, Mich.; Edward J. Dollard, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Warren W. Smith, San Jose, Calif.; A. V. 
Storer, Pomona, Calif.; and J. Anton Hagios, Manager 
Credit Management Division of the National Retail Diy 
Goods Association. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, 

J. Gordon Ross, Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y.; First Vice-President, Leo M. Kar- 
peles, Burger-Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Second 
Vice-President, A. E. Kaiser, Bullock’s, Los Angeles. 
' Directors-at-Large: A. Coonin, Wm. Hahn & Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Giles F. Foley, The Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver, Colo.; L. L. Harris, Boultbee, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; and A. E. Maurin, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. These, in addi- 
tion to the directors regularly elected by the various dis- 
tricts, make up the Board of Directors. Chas. H. Nel- 
son, Montgomery Ward & Co., Albany, N. Y., was 
ratified as director from District Two, replacing R. F. 
Myers of Schenectady, N. Y., who resigned. 

One of the high spots of the Convention was the 
spontaneous acclamation which greeted President Ross 
upon his election. From all parts of the Convention 
Hall, delegates from all sections of the country arose, 
vying with each other in pledges of support of the incom- 
ing administration. 

Sherman L. Gilfillan, first President of the Association, 
came in for signal honors, being presented with a table 
lamp and pen set (with proper historical inscription), a 
complete set of golf clubs and leather bag, and a full- 
leather-bound souvenir book containing a list of contribu- 
tors to the presentation fund. 

Delegates (250 of them) representing the various 
Credit Women’s Clubs throughout the United States and 
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Canada were busy throughout the Convention, holding 
separate meetings which culminated in the formation of 
their National organization—“The Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Clubs of North America—Division of the Na- 
tional Retail Credit Association.” Officers of this or- 
ganization, elected for the first year, are: President, Miss 
Avadana Cochran, Bremerton, Wash.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Marion O. Brooks, Baton Rouge, La. ; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Catherine Doody Bartlett, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Treasurer, Mrs. Jean Goldsmith, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Financial Secretary, Mrs. Ruth Ross, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; and Recording Secretary, Mrs. Louis Mc- 
Afee, Portland, Ore. 








Presentation of mementos to First President Gilfillan. 

Left to right: Leop. L. Meyer, Houston, Texas; Mr. 

Gilfillan; Charles M. Reed, Denver, Colo.; and J. 
Gordon Ross, Rochester, N. Y. 


The masterful address of Miss Ethel Dopp of Spo- 
kane, in which she outlined to the Convention the aims 
of the new organization, as well as the photograph of 
the breakfast meeting, and the N. R. C. A. resolution 
commending the new organization will be published in 
the August issue. 


Trophy Awards 

Membership trophies were awarded to the following: 

District Ten for the District reporting the greatest 
number of new members. 

Vancouver (B. C.) Retail Credit Grantors Association, 
for the largest National Unit organized during the year. 

Associated Retail Credit Men of Salt Lake City, 
Utah—association showing largest percentage of new 
membership gain. 

Eugene (Ore.) Retail Credit Association—association 
having largest membership in proportion to population. 

Nashville Retail Credit Association, Nashville, Tenn., 
for outstanding membership performance. 
Pen Set Awards: 

President of local association reporting greatest num- 
ber of new members: Eric Marsden, Vancouver, B. C. 

Secretary of local reporting greatest number of new 
members: Thomas Downie, Vancouver, B. C. 

Local chairman reporting greatest number of new 
members: W. Harvey King, Nashville, Tenn. 
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State chairman reporting greatest number of new mem- 
bers: Sidney Marks, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

District chairman reporting greatest number of new 
members: Grant C. Braman, Portland, Ore. 

Two credit executives conducting most successful local 
membership campaigns: Leo M. Karpeles, Birmingham, 
Ala., and Rhue Roberts, Nashville, Tenn. 

Two credit bureau managers personally securing the 
createst number of new members: S. H. Seashore, 
Eugene, Ore.; and S. R. Peltason, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Individual Pen Set awards, for securing ten or more 
new National members: Stanley Kemp, New Orleans, 

1.; W. J. Bryan, St. Joseph, Mo.; L. L. Cook, Elkins, 
W. Va.; Asa H. Spear, Corpus Christi, Texas; G. A. 
Marbach, San Antonio, Texas; E. S$. Eddins, Memphis, 
Tenn.; R. E. Buckingham, Nashville, Tenn.; J. J. Mc- 
Cormick, Nashville, Tenn.; W. V. Beddow, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; and E. Bland Cresap, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

The trophy for the delegation with largest total 
mileage was awarded to Jacksonville, Fla., as explained 
in the next column. 

Pittsburgh was awarded the 1938 Convention, at the 
meeting of the incoming Board of Directors. 


Congratulations, National Director Braman— 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver 


The very excellent attendance at Spokane was due to 
the fine work and cooperation of many members. The 


outstanding showing made by Portland, Seattle and Van- 
couver was the result of the splendid work of the Com- 
mittees in the respective cities and the untiring efforts 
of National Director Braman in stimulating interest in 
the Silver Jubilee Convention throughout District 10. 

Exclusive of Spokane, the registered attendance of Dis- 
trict 10 was 287, not including many members of Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs who did not register. Port- 
land led the country in attendance, with 64. Vancouver 
was next with 55, Seattle third with 47, and Tacoma 
fourth with 23. 

A word of praise should also go to California, with 
86 delegates, Missouri with 34, Montana with 30, Texas 
27, Minnesota 23, Utah 23 (of which number 22 were 


from Salt Lake City), Iowa 19, Idaho 17 and Colorado 
17. 


Pittsburgh, with a delegation of 10, traveled the great- 
est aggregate number of miles. However, the President 
of the Association, Mr. W. G. Taylor, suggested that 
the attendance trophy be awarded to Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, which, with 6 delegates, was second, the combined 
aggregate mileage being 36,096. 

The delegate from the most distant point was Mrs. 
Olive M. Proctor, Geo. W. Pickering Coal Co., Salem, 
Massachusetts, who joined the Association within the 
past year, and who as Chairman of the Ice and Fuel 
Group conducted that meeting in a most efficient man- 
ner. 





Photograph of Convention taken at first morning session 
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Liberalized Credit -- 


(Continued from page 19.) 
credit bargains belong to the class in need of an elastic 
dollar. 

This may be illustrated by an incident drawn to my 
attention a short time ago. A certain article was ad- 
vertised for sale on rather attractive credit terms and a 
$10.00 “trade-in” allowance offered on a similar used 
article. A fair cash price for the goods was about half 
the amount asked and the allowance was invariably sev- 
eral times the real worth of the article traded in. The 
purchase of two articles would have been more beneficial 
to the customer and to the community at large. 

Liberalized credit increases business temporarily at 
least. ‘The man who spends his future earnings today 
cannot spend them again tomorrow, with the result that 
he is not a prospective customer until present obligations 
are met. Another development is that people commit 
themselves so heavily that they must borrow against the 
future to meet recurring payments. Growth of the small- 
loan business in recent years reflects the extent of this. 

It would not be so bad if one loan would solve the 
problem. The apparent prosperity brought about through 
the retirement of present obligations so often encourages 
further commitments. To meet them, and the loan pay- 
ments, is impossible and a second loan is negotiated else- 
where, or the earlier one refinanced at considerable addi- 
tional expense. 

Two per cent per month and upwards reduces the 
amount available for the purchase of goods and this inter- 
est money would be more beneficial to the individual and 
the community if diverted directly into the channels of 
trade. The velocity of the interest dollar is not so great 
as that used to pay for goods. In the final analysis, 
prosperity of a country is based on the exchange of goods 
and services and anything that tends to impede the flow 
is detrimental. 

Liberalized credit accelerates business but as previously 
mentioned the man who spends his dollar ‘today cannot 
spend it tomorrow. A mortgage on future earnings has 
a day of reckoning and when a substantial percentage of 
the people are paying off their mortgages, the flow of 
trade tends to stagnate. Unemployment results, further 
reducing purchasing and a depression is on. ‘The in- 
dividual store cannot solve the problem and it is difficult 
to see how any uniform policy can be arrived at in this 
competitive age. 

The captains of the clipper ships set all sail possible 
when the winds were favorable, but on the approach of 
a storm shortened sail. Those who were efficient and 
whose ships were sound usually reached port. The re- 
tailer of today has a similar problem. 

He should obtain all the profitable business possible 
when times are good, and to obtain a profit requires a 
credit policy whereby, through rejection of the undesirable, 
bad-debt loss and collection expense are kept to a mini- 
mum. He should be able to sense the apparently in- 
evitable storm in advance and trim his credit policy so 
when it comes his ship will not be shattered on the rocks 
of uncollectible accounts. 

During the “late” depression, consumer credit stood the 
test very well and I have faith in the common sense and 
level-headedness of the American and Canadian people. 
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It is perhaps natural, however, that with improving 
conditions we become overoptimistic and are inclined to 
disregard danger signals. The New York Trust Com- 
pany recently published in its bulletin an estimate of the 
installment business for the year 1936. The sales were 
estimated at $9,000,000,000 and the amount owing on 
these sales at the end of the year $3,000,000,000, or 50 
per cent more than the 1929 sales and outstandings. 

Automobiles sold on the installment plan represented 
two-thirds of the total motor car sales in 1936, whereas 
in 1929 only one-half of the sales were made in that way. 
Investigation will show, I believe, that general business 
in 1936 was not 50 per cent ahead of 1929. The world 
probably is in no better condition now to withstand a 
prolonged depression than it was in 1929. If, therefore, 
we were concerned in 1929 with the extent to which a 
liberalized credit policy was pursued, I think we should 
be gravely disturbed when we consider the 1936 figures 
which I have quoted. 

It has been said often that the time to liberalize credit 
is during the depths of a depression and not during a 
period of prosperity. The boom which ended in 1929 
and the depression through which we have come have 
given us ample proof of the truth of that statement. How 
long will it be before we, who are responsible for the 
credit commitments of the consumers of the United 
States and Canada, will have the backbone to display the 
courage of our convictions by tightening up our credit 
terms instead of liberalizing them when facing a period 
which, in the near future, seems destined to assume boom 
proportions ? 








Buup BUDGET 
ACCOUNTS... 


but limit credit risks! 





with Rand McNally 


BUDGET COUPON BOOKS 


At last . .. an easy, practical system of credit 
control! Leading department stores are enthusi- 
astic over the way Rand McNally Budget Coupon 
Books are increasing their present volume of busi- 
ness, doing away with expensive bookkeeping, and 
reducing credit risks. 


These handy books are issued in any desired de- 
nominations, usually from $5 to $50. Most stores 
accept a 20 per cent or 25 = cent down payment, 
and collect the balance in four or five monthly in- 
stallments. 


Rand McNally Budget Coupon Books are used by 
the consumer as cash. They stimulate buying— 
but, by limiting credit, offer a practical solution to 
the old collection problem. 


For complete information and samples, write 
Rand McNally & Company, Dept. CW-7, Chicago 
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Los Angeles Credit Policies 
And Their Results 
(Continued from page 4.) 

Each Unit is an individual group, the first consisting 
of the credit managers of the downtown stores and oil 
companies ; the second, of collection managers or assistant 
credit managers; and the third, of outlying district 
credit managers. 

At these Unit meetings the usual Round Table methods 
are used, and the Association is instructed to send what 
is known as a “No Name Letter” to those customers 
whose accounts are generally in arrears. 

This letter sets forth to the debtor the status of his 
account, calling his attention to the terms of sale. It 
does not mention the name of any creditor, nor any 
specific amount. It is designated to elicit the attitude 
of the debtor toward his obligations and to obtain a state- 
ment from him, promising to adjust his bill-paying record 
in accordance with the requirements of the members. 

At the second meeting following the ordering of the 
“No Name Letter,” this customer’s record is again cleared 
and if he has not in the interim met his obligations or 
replied to the letter or otherwise demonstrated a satis- 
factory attitude, a follow-up letter is sent. 

These Unit meetings have contributed greatly to a 
uniformity of thinking and a fuller appreciation of mutual 
problems, and have educated many customers in proper 
paying habits. 

The Executive Committee meets to consider the rec- 
ommendations of the Board of Managers, and also to 
discuss problems connected with the administration of 
the Association. Their findings are in turn submitted in 
recommendation form to the Board of Directors. You 
will recall that the Board of Directors is comprised of 
store principals, or owners. ‘This, more than anything 
else, has contributed to the administration of sound credit 
policies in Los Angeles. We find that the store princi- 
pals are as determined to secure and maintain sound, clean 
credit conditions as the credit managers themselves. 

Confidence of the store principals in this credit group 
has been established over a period of years through the 
untiring and capable efforts of a pioneer group of credit 
men to whom I would like to pay tribute at this time. 
Three of this group have passed on. They are, Mr. H. 
Victor Wright, whom many of you knew; Mr. J. H. 
Van de Water, that intrepid and courageous crusader 
for cooperation; and Mr. Warren W. Miller, one of the 
most sincere and capable credit men Los Angeles has 
known. 

The remainder of the group, W. W. Weir, S. E. 
Edgerton, L. M. Crosthwaite, H. M. Doll, and our 
genial friend, Jack Gross, carry on the good work in a 
manner of which Los Angeles is justly proud. 

Before I comment upon the results obtained I am 
going to cover briefly some of the technical rules that 
are observed in extending credit. 

First, each member purchases a written report for each 
new credit applicant. This establishes a complete record 
of all credit users dealing with the members and enables 
the Association to clear all accounts whether or not the 
customer gives the names as reference at a future date. 
Second, the Association develops a complete and compre- 
hensive report, paying particular attention to antecedent 
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information. Third, a daily green sheet is issued to 
include notices of all legal instruments of public record, 
vital statistics, and other information bearing upon the 
credit records of the community. It is the medium by 
which members receive Warning Notices for their 
mutual protection. 

Members realize the value of all warnings’ being 
recorded in the files of the Association, and therefore 
religiously furnish all such information promptly. The 
membership number of each member previously having 
ordered a credit report appears opposite the subject 
named, enabling members to easily identify accounts in 
which they are interested. Fourth, members uniformly 
do not open accounts for applicants who are owing other 
members on open account more than ninety days. 

The result of these practices is gratifying to us. We 
measure them in terms of collection percentages, and 
while bad debt losses are also an excellent measuring 
stick, a satisfactory collection percentage will result in 
normal credit losses. Therefore, we feel that, in the 
final analysis, collection turnover tells the story. 

In giving the figures for collection turnover, we have 
confined ourselves to figures for the years 1935 and 1936 
for department stores’ monthly charge accounts. Col- 
lection figures for installment sales do not furnish a 
satisfactory criterion, because they are subject to fluctua- 
tion depending on volume, down payments and length of 
contracts in any one given month. 

In 1935, the collection percentage for the United States 
as compiled by The Creprr Wor.tp was 50.5 per cent. 
Los Angeles, during this year, had a recovery of 59.6 
per cent. In 1936, the collection percentage for the 
country as a whole was 52 per cent and for Los Angeles 
61.2 per cent. While we have not computed the per- 
centage for men’s and women’s stores, a survey of figures 
would indicate that they maintain similar ratios. 

We recognize that there are other cities whose per- 
centage and performance are equal to (or better) than 
Los Angeles and to these cities we pay our most sincere 
compliments. 

D6" 
Trends in Retail Credit 


‘Continued from page 15.) 
since a decrease in the length of time during which ac- 
counts receivable are outstanding results in the employ- 
ment of relatively less capital with consequent lower in- 
terest costs. 

Furthermore, the number and amount of accounts which 
turn into bad debts are decreased, thereby lessening book- 
keeping and collection costs and strengthening the finan- 
cial position of the retailer. Any shortening of the debt 
period is also desirable as it is conducive to increased 
sales volume through keeping customers in an “open-to- 
buy” condition. 


Losses From Bad Debts 
One of the most encouraging aspects of the present 
business situation is that losses from bad debts on open- 
credit accounts have declined from earlier years. ‘The 
ratio of bad-debt losses to open-credit sales for all stores 
reporting were .5 of 1 per cent in 1936 as contrasted 
with .6 of 1 per cent in 1935. For some trades the 
ratios were the lowest reported since 1929. Since bad 
(Continued on page 31.) 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT LETTERS 


By DANIEL J. HANNEFIN 


HERE is nothing in this world that can take the 

place of friendship. It smooths the bumps on the 

highway of life—it acts as a lubricant to the wheels 
of commerce. A sincere greeting, a cheery smile, and a 
hearty handclasp will do more to win your confidence 
and overcome your grievances than all the cold logic and 
reasoning in the world! 

That’s a secret learned long since by masterful letter 
writers. Up in Shenandoah, Iowa, Henry Field has 
built a successful seed business, mainly through the hu- 
man, homely touch he has succeeded in getting into his 
letters. 

Back in Gloucester, Mass., Frank Davis has built a 
nation-wide business—selling fish—through the clever 
use of “human touch”’ letters. 

But what has that to do with “Credit Department 
Letters’? Just this: The Credit Department is, or 
should be, a selling department—not getting out on the 
floor and selling shirts or rugs but (a much harder job) 
selling intangibles. 

Selling “credit consciousness” and “credit consciences” 
—selling receipts—and good will—that’s the Credit De- 
partment’s job, in the final analysis. And the main tools 
which the Credit Department has with which to do the 
job are letters. Then it behooves us to make every letter 
a selling letter! 


Letter costs are constant—fixed by the cost of dictator’s 
and stenographer’s time, paper, postage, etc. It costs no 
more, then, to write good letters. Of course, it does 
take more “gray matter”—more mental exertion. But, 
won't the improved results repay us for that little extra 
thought and exercise of the imagination good letters 
require? 

Look on every letter you write as an ambassador of 
your store. That’s just what it is. Your letters repre- 
sent the store. If they are criticized, if they generate 
ill will, the customer doesn’t criticize you. He blames 
the store! 


So, learn to regard your customers as human beings, 
not as accounts. Learn to sift them as you would chaff 
from wheat. Then apply the finesse of tone in your let- 
ters. Don’t write all letters, to good and bad alike, in 
the same fone. Learn the gradations of tone just as a 
master musician does. 

Unbend from your set phraseology and temper your 
letters to fit the subject. Until you come to “the end of 
your rope” on an account it isn’t necessary to use harsh 
words or harsh measures. Save those until they are 
necessary ! 

For the rank and file of retail accounts, try a friendly 
tone, especially on the first letters in a collection series. 
Then, when you have to strike, strike hard! 

That doesn’t mean that you shouldn’t insist on pay- 
ment when it is due. Far from it! But it does mean 
that every letter should be a selling letter, should sell the 
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customer the reason and the selfish advantages of prompt 
payment ! 

Insist on adherence to terms but do it in a friendly 
tone—just as you would in “face-to-face” conversation. 

Maintain the dignity of your store but don’t overlook 
the friendly side—the personality of that store. And 
don’t be afraid to say ““Thank You!” occasionally to your 
good customers! 

Figure 1 on the next page is a statement form used by 
the Sterling Markets. Notice the monthly spaces at the 
top. Notice, too, the clear explanation of terms. 

A letter that “strikes hard” is shown in Figure 2. 
Yet, although it’s a final letter, it “sells” the idea of 
maintaining a clear record. 

Figure 3, used by a Sacramento member, is not a 
Credit Department item but is shown here because it 
capitalizes friendship in business with a bid for reciprocity. 

Two outstanding inactive account letters are shown in 
Figures 4 and 5. In the Rosenfield letter a small metal 
key is pasted on the letter as shown. Note the tone of 
this letter—how it “carries through.”’ Notice how the 


Marshall Field letter starts right out by saying “Thank 
. ? 
you! 


letter! 


A good opening sentence for an exceptionally good 





Customers prefer Coupon Books 
because they save Shopping Time 
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Every coupon on Allison’s watermarked 
paper for your protection 


It is not necessary to keep customers waiting while 
you “keep books” on each item of soft merchandise 
sold on installment-—USE ALLISON’S MER- 
CHANDISE COUPON BOOKS and you will 
not only eliminate a lot of detail work but you will 
handle this class of trade with the same speed and 
efficiency as cash customers. 


Complete information cheerfully furnished. 
Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY 


Factory and Executive Offices, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Our records show that your account with 
us is overdue for the amount of § 


for purchases made during the months as 
detailed above. 


As 811 our monthly charge accounts are 
payable by the 10th of the following month, 


we would appreciate payment of the above 
account by return mail. 







Yours very truly, 


STERLING FOOD MARKETS LIMITED 
Credit Department 
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will mark the 
lest date on which your charge account privilege 
may remain available with this house, unless 
personal arrangements are made to the contrary. 


lf your remittance in full or if 
your partial payment is received before that date, 
your records will remain in good standing, other- 
wise the account must be automatically terminated. 


A retail charge account is @ con- 
venience and an asset which needs careful attention, 
and we hope your appreciation of a clear record will 
prompt your immediate response. 

Very truly yours, 


WETHERBY-KAYSER SHOE CO. 





Controller 





MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


STATE . WASHINOTON RANDOLPH 0 WADASH 


CHICAGO 
CREDIT DIVISION 


June 19, 1937 


© 


Mr. Artour H, Hert 
5032 Oleatha Avenue 
St. Louis, Missouri 


Dear ar. Hert: 


Thank you! We should have said this long ago. be- . 
cause we really do appreciate your patronage. 


The fact that your acoount has been inactive recently 


has caused us concern, as we are sincerely interested 
in any reasons there may be for this. 


Won't you tell 
us about it? We try, through our merchandise, various 
services, last-minute styles, and interesting exhibits, 
wo make it worth your while to shop here. 


We believe there have never been so many fascinating 
things in the store, and that you would enjoy coming 
in to see them. If you are unable to visit the store 


yourself, eur Personal Shoppers will make selections 
for you. 


We will be glad to hear from you or to serve you. 





e. Cordially yours 
Edward Meier 
Credit Manager 
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ure of responsibility assumed, to have represented 

this Association at Washington since July 1, 1936, 
in the matter of the Consent Decree. Since that date 
there have been several conferences participated in by 
General Manager-Treasurer Crowder, and other mem- 
bers of the Association, with representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice in Washington: one in August of 
last year; the second, February 10 of this year; and the 
third and last, on May 10 of this year. 


| T HAS been my pleasure, though with a large meas- 


During the preceding twelve months, the Department 
of Justice has referred to the speaker, approximately 
twelve complaints of alleged violation of the Decree. 
These complaints were referred to General Manager- 
Treasurer Crowder, were investigated by him, and the 
results communicated to the Department. In addition, 
approximately eight bureaus or members transmitted dur- 
ing the year through the National Office to the speaker 
questions for interpretation by the Department. Such 
questions, plus other phases of the Consent Decree placed 
before the Department of Justice at the request of the 
National Office and the investigation of complaints and 
conferences at the Department, have constituted the 
campaign of education which was terminated by the De- 
partment on May 10, 1937, approximately one year after 
the entry of the Stipulation at St. Louis. 

From that date, the Department of Justice has been, 
and is, investigating all complaints made to it concern- 
ing violations of the Decree reserving, however, to itself 
the right of whether or not to first advise the Association 
as to such complaints before taking action or taking ac- 
tion without such notice. Questions concerning interpre- 
tation of the Decree will, as heretofore, be answered 
verbally by the Department when placed before it by the 
Washington Counsel or other representative of the As- 
sociation. However, the background of this matter is 
such that each and every member of this Association is 
confronted with the “stop sign,” to look and to listen. 

While I was not Counsel for the Association in this 
matter prior to July 1, 1936, still I feel it my duty to 
summarize in a general way and explain as well as I can, 
in the short space of twenty minutes allotted to me on 
this program, what has gone before and what may happen 
in the future if what has gone before is not clearly under- 
stood and the lessons faithfully followed. 

Successive steps in this matter have been the filing of 
the petition in the United States Court for the Eastern 
District of Missouri, June 12, 1933, alleging violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act (the act of June 2, 1890) 
by the National Retail Credit Association and naming 


*An address before the Silver Anniversary Convention, 
N. R. C. A., Spokane, Wash., June 15-18, 1937. 
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The “A B C’s” of the Consent Decree 


By R. PRESTON SHEALEY* 


Washington Representative, National Retail Credit 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


as the defendants, officers of the Association and com- 
mittee members. The text of that petition was published 
in the July, 1933, issue of The Creprr WorLp. 

The allegations alone are embraced in 37 paragraphs 
and the allotted time does not permit my recalling them to 
you at length, even though I would like to do so. Briefly, 
the petition alleged that through the division of territory 
to the various members of the chain of bureaus and the 
boycott of information at its source, the Association had 
strangled the sources of credit information. Paragraphs 
16 to 33 inclusive set out the agreements and rules alleged 
to have been used by the defendants in restraint of trade, 
but it seems to me that paragraph 34 referring to these 
agreements and rules is of especial importance and should 
again be read to this convention. 

It reads as follows: “Numerous requests for credit 
information and numerous offers to purchase credit re- 
ports have been received by the several defendants from 
credit grantors, credit agencies, and others located in 
regions assigned to other defendants. But, in pursuance 
of the above-mentioned agreements and rules, the de- 
fendants have regularly and continuously refrained from 
furnishing and have refused to sell credit information 
or reports upon such requests. Instead the defendants 
have sent and referred all such requests and offers to 
the defendants in whose regions the credit grantors and 
credit agencies making the requests and offers have been 
located.” 

As you know, a Decree consented to by the Asso- 
ciation in this proceeding was filed October 6, 1933, 
at St. Louis. As you further know, it was published in 
the October, 1933, isshe of The Crepir Wortp. It 
seems well at this point to read to the Convention para- 
graphs of that Decree which are the basis of the injunc- 
tion issued as a part of the Decree. These paragraphs 
are as follows: . 


(1) Designating and assigning any region or regions as 
the exclusive territory in which any member or members of 
the Association shall gather credit information or sell credit 
information or reports. 

(2) Refraining from gathering credit information or reports 
in any region or regions assigned as the exclusive territory of 
any member or members of the Association. 

(3) Refusing to sell credit information or reports to vendees 
in any region or regions assigned as the exclusive territory 
of any member or members of the Association except to and 
through a member or members of the Association. 

(4) Reporting, circulating, or in any manner publishing 
the names of persons or corporations who have sought, or are 
seeking, to procure, buy, or sell credit information or credit 
reports from or to any member or members of the Association 
except to and through a member or members thereof. 


On April 5, 1935, there was filed at St. Louis an 
information charging criminal contempt of the Consent 
Decree. That information and rule to show cause were 
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published in the Service Bulletin of the N. C. C. R. C. in 
the issue of June 5, 1936. It is too long to read in ex- 
tenso in the allotted time, but it seems to me advisable 
to select and read at this point paragraph 30 alleging a 
specific violation of the Decree. This paragraph is as 
follows: 


re ea ee 
of Washington, D. C., sought to procure credit information 
Re ee from a member of the ..... 
Serer ee a 
member refrained from complying with said request from 

(+ cskph barbers Co. and sent the request to ..............0 
 20enbdedenaeel OE Gaiackxaavdedcsgessets CD 0205's 
st ee ames refused to comply with the request of ............. 
& Co. for credit information, and returned the request to .... 
5a aea se ean & Co. with the following statement: 

“Recently you made DIRECT INQUIRY in our city on 
the above. 

“Your references and ALL OTHERS who have information 
will be pleased to promptly give you a full and complete report 
if you will request it through the Bureau in YOUR city listed 
below, to whom a copy of this letter is being sent. It is 
possible that your Bureau alrcady has a complete report in file. 


“Direct inquiry within cities or between cities is against the 
rules of the National Retail Credit Association and practically 
every Bureau in the country, because it is inimical to the 
best interests of individual businesses and credit conditions in 
your city, in our city, and over the country generally. 

“Direct inquiry, if persisted in, will ultimately cost much 
more than if complete information is consistently obtained 
through the Bureaus where a complete record of all transac- 
tions affecting the risk may then be made. 

“‘One’s judgment can be no better than his information.’ 
And obviously one’s information can be better when a complete 
report is obtained rather than limited information from one or 
more references which are favorable almost without exception. 

“Consistent cooperation by all will do much to produce and 
maintain wholesome credit conditions. 

“Very truly yours, 
ee er res eee ee ASSOCIATION 


“Bureau in your city through which reports may be obtained: 
Associated Retail Cr. Men, Inc., Printcraft Bldg., 930 H 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 

“Or Stone’s Mercantile Agency, Inc., 1415 H St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C.” 


As a result of that proceeding there was entered on 
May 6, 1936, at St. Louis, in the Anti-Trust proceeding, 
a Stipulation from which I will read as follows: 


That hereafter both said Association and Corporation will 
impose the following two provisions on their members as a 
condition of membership; and will warn the membership that 
failure to observe such conditions may result in the imposi- 
tion of penalties for contempt of the Decree in United States 
v. National Retail Credit Association, Equity No. 10,420. 

The first condition is: That all individual members, that is 
merchants, stores and the like, of the Association and the 
Corporation will strictly refrain from any agreement or tacit 
understanding that they will refuse to answer direct inquiries 
for credit reports and information and will abandon any 
agreement and understanding and concerted practice of refer- 
ring all such direct inquiries to Credit Bureaus of the Asso- 
ciation or Corporation of which they are members. 

The second condition is: That the Credit Bureaus or 
Agency members of either the Association or the Corporation 
will render credit reporting service to members and non- 
members alike without any price discrimination of any sort 
against non-members, except where the Bureau is owned or 
supported or controlled by the stores there may be a different 
price to the public, in which case, prices to the public and not 
to member stores will govern in connection with non-member 
inquiries, local, foreign and inter-bureau. 
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It is further stipulated that the above conditions will be 
printed as a preface to all rosters, rules and regulations issued 
by either the Association or the Corporation to its members. 

This stipulation is made with the understanding that its 
provisions do not alter or modify in any way any of the 
provisions of the Decree in Equity Cause No. 10,420, United 
States v. National Retail Credit Association. 


Much or all of the quotations from the official docu- 
ments from which I have read may be familiar to you, 
but I am suggesting now to the National Office that it 
might be well that pertinent paragraphs of the petition 
and of the Decree, of the information, and of the Stipu- 
lation, should be assembled together and published in 
multigraphed or printed form for the use of any member 
who desires to refresh his memory as to this Anti-Trust 
proceeding. 

(Editor’s Note: This was done over a year ago, and 
this pamphlet headed “A Condition of Membership” is 
sent to every new member as well as to any other mem- 
ber requesting it. Copies will be sent on request. ) 

As a prerequisite to such understanding, a thorough 
knowledge of the contents of these documents is neces- 
sary and to that end, rereading them in pamphlet form 
may be advisable. I have had long experience with the 
credit men of both the retail and wholesale groups. I 
know many of them intimately, and it has been my proud 
privilege to class many of them as my intimate personal 
friends. This has led me to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their many excellent predominating quali- 
ties, and one of those qualities is an exceptionally keen 
intelligence and active brain. 

To men and women in that category, it seems to me 
that a careful reading of the documents quoted from is 
all that is necessary to a thorough understanding of their 
contents and what is necessary to obey the Consent 
Decree and the Stipulation. There has been published 
the text of the Decree, of the Information, and of the 
Stipulation in The Crepir Wor p, and in the Service 
Bulletin of the N. C.C. R.C., and perhaps in your own 
local bulletins and publications, but you may say that 
you have never actually been served with process or 
summons as in other court proceedings, civil or criminal. 

This, however, does not mean that you are not bound 
by the terms of this Consent Decree and of the Stipu- 
lation. The Department in its petition in paragraph 6 
stated that “The above named defendants are also sued 
as representatives of all the members of the Association 
hereinafter described.” Your attention is also invited to 
Paragraph 13 of the petition which reads as follows: 

“13. Said members of the Association (except the so- 
called non-franchise members hereinafter mentioned) are 
made defendants herein. They have a like, common and 
general interest, amongst themselves, and together with 
the above-named defendants, in the subject matter of this 
petition; but because they are so numerous, it is imprac- 
ticable to bring them before the court.” 

Specifically, the petition made parties to the proceeding, 
and they were served with process, the National Retail 
Credit Association and its then executive officers, Messrs. 
Lovett, Woodlock, and Hulse, as well as the members of 
its Service Department committee. 

If with those and other allegations in the petition, the 
entry of the Consent Decree and of the Stipulation, you are 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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Districts Nine and Ten Elect at Convention 


Districts Nine and Ten held their annual meetings and 
elections at the Spokane Convention. Results of the 
elections follow: 

District Nine: President, Chris Jensen, Crews-Beggs 
Dry Goods Co., Pueblo, Colo.; Vice-President, Alex 
Jex, Peoples Finance & Thrift Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Secretary-Treasurer, Giles F. Foley, The Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colo. Directors: S. R. Bell- 
maine, Gallup, N. M.; Frank G. Clark, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; W. E. Glass, Denver, Colo.; Harold Lieberthal, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; Fred M. Nye, Ogden, Utah; 
and Cecil Shaw, Denver, Colo. 

District Ten: President, Merle Brown, W. W. Ship- 
ley Co., Portland, Ore.; Vice-President, L. L. Harris, 
Boultbee, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Thos. Downie, Retail Credit Grantors’ Bureau, Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. Directors: F. L. Croteau, Spokane, 
Wash.; G. H. Donaldson, Wenatchee, Wash.; Fred 
Dugan, Billings, Mont.; O. M. Prentice, Victoria, B. C.; 
O. A. Shearer, Seattle, Wash.; and J. A. Campbell 
Smith, Calgary, Alta. 

“Der 


Four New Credit Women’s Clubs 

Four new credit women’s clubs have been organized 
in the past few months—in Little Rock, Ark.; Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Lincoln, Neb.; and Jackson, Miss. Lack 
of space precludes giving names of officers in this issue 
but we hope to publish this information in the August 
issue. 

“er 
Credit Personals 

James Brice, for the past eight years Credit Manager 
of Bloomingdale’s, New York City, is now with Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr, Rochester, N. Y., as Credit Manager 
and Assistant to the Executive Vice-President, Mr. John 
R. Sibley. 

* * * 

Harry C. Squires has been appointed Credit Manager 
of Bloomingdale’s, New York City, succeeding James 
Brice. He has been with the store since 1923. 


* * * 


Colonel Clarence O. Sherrill has resigned as President 
of the American Retail Federation and will return to 
Cincinnati as City Manager, a position he formerly held. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





Joseph Jedlicka 


Joseph Jedlicka, for years the dean of credit executives 
in Kansas City and a charter member of the Retail Credit 
Association of Kansas City, died last month. “During all 
the years since our first meeting in 1917,” M. G. Riley 
wrote in the Kansas City Service Bulletin, “his construc- 
tive recommendations and indefatigable work made him 
one of our conspicuous, popular and outstanding workers.” 


* * * 
Robert B. Krutzner 
Robert B. Krutzner, Manager of the Tri-State Credit 


Bureau, La Crosse, Wis., died suddenly June 15, accord- 
ing to a telegram received at the Convention. 


* * * 
Norman M. Wilchinski 


Norman M. Wilshinski, President of Younker Bros., 
Des Moines, Ia., died suddenly in his office, June 26. 
Death resulted from a heart attack. 

He started with Younker Brothers at the age of 15 as 
a messenger boy and rose to executive positions through 
the office division of the store. He became President in 
1921, succeeding Herman Younker. 


+ * 


Horace M. Russell 


Horace M. Russell, President of the Russell Station- 
ery Company, Amarillo, Texas, died May 25. 


* * * 


Edward N. Paxton 


Edward N. Paxton, Manager of the Retail Mer- 
chants Credit Bureau, Independence, Mo., passed away 
June 8. He had been in poor health for a year or more. 

A charter member of the Associated Credit Bureaus 


of Missouri, he served ,as President of that Association 
during 1930 and 1931. 


mer 


Santa Barbara Forms Local Association 


“TI wish to report the formation of a local association 
of credit men in Santa Barbara,” writes C. W. Remele, 
Secretary-Manager of the Credit Bureau of Santa Bar- 
bara (Calif.). “The first regular meeting was held on 
June 14 while I was in Spokane. A constitution and 
by-laws were adopted, and the following officers elected: 
John P. Drennen, Chairman; John P. Smith, Vice Chair- 
man; and C. W. Remele, Secretary. 

“The name chosen for the organization is “The Credit 
Forum of Santa Barbara.’ Membership in the N. R. 
C. A. will, of course, be required. Meetings will be 
held on the second Monday of each month in the eve- 
ning. We have eleven members so far, with several 
more planning to join in the immediate future. 

“T enjoyed the convention very much and was sur- 
prised at the size of the delegation from eastern sections 
of the country.” 
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. 5 . 
Convention Resolutions 

Sixteen resolutions were passed by the Spokane Con- 
vention. Three of these are published on the Editorial 
Page of this issue. Number One thanked the First Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane for granting Past President 
Barnes the necessary leaves of absence to carry on his 
official duties for the Association. 

Number Two thanked General Chairman Croteau and 
his committees for their brilliant performance in handling 
the Convention. Number Three thanked the newspapers 
of Spokane, Women’s Wear Daily and other Fairchild 
publications for their generous allotment of space to the 
proceedings of the Convention. 

Number Four instructed the Legislative Committee 
to continue its best efforts to have first-class mail reduc- 
tions made universal instead of for local delivery alone, 
as at present. 

Another lamented the passing of Robert Krutzner of 
La Crosse, Wis., and instructed that the sympathy of the 
Convention be conveyed to the bereaved members of his 
family. 

Still another expressed the felicitations of the Conven- 
tion to the surviving charter members of the Association. 

One resolution conveyed the thanks of the assemblage 
to Hon. V. J. Nesbit of Birmingham, Ala., for his un- 
tiring activity and interests in amendments to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with special regard to the “Debtors’ Courts.” 

Another expressed the Convention’s appreciation of the 
special facilities provided by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, the Union Pacific Railroad, the various air lines 
and other transportation companies, for the convenience 
and comfort of attending delegates. 

The Convention also passed a lengthy resolution au- 
thoritatively endorsing the affiliation of the Crédit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America as a divi- 
sion of the Association. This resolution, as explained 
on page 20 of this issue, will be published in the August 
issue. 

Two resolutions, with special bearing on the Associa- 
tion’s efforts for the passage of a suitable bankruptcy 
amendment, were adopted. 

One thanked the American Retail Federation and its 
President, Colonel Clarence O. Sherrill, for “cooperation 
in the promotion of better credits through adoption of a 
wage-earner amendment bankruptcy which is designed to, 
and will, aid the consumer as well as all credit granters.” 

The other extended the thanks of the Association to 
Hon. Walter Chandler, representative in Congress from 
Tennessee, “for his assistance and interest in introducing 
H.R. 1981 (and promoting its passage), a wage-earner 
bankruptcy amendment endorsed by this Association.” 

er 
Positions Wanted 

CREDIT MANAGER—Fifteen years’ experience as 
merchandise manager, credit manager and buyer of fur- 
niture. Desires to make change about August 1. Thirty- 
six years of age, married, college education. Address Box 
71, Crepir Wor vp. 

- * * 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Ten years’ experience handling wholesale and retail oil 
company accounts. Address M. W. Kelleher, 1232 N. 
Boston, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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The First Spokane Convention 


(As described by Thomas H. Jones of Hollywood, 
Calif., a charter member, to the last Board of Directors’ 
meeting.) 


In 1912, the bureaus were holding a National Conven- 
tion here. At that time, a man by the name of Louie 
Martin was head of the Credit Bureau in Spokane, and 
Louie sold a bill of goods to all of us as well as to the 
Chamber of Commerce of Spokane, that he had accom- 
plished something outstanding in securing a National 
Convention of Bureau Managers for Spokane. 


Louie was a pretty good talker so he finally “hopped” 
the Retail Credit Association of Spokane up to the point 
where we felt that he had accomplished something and, 
if I recall correctly, we fellows raised around twelve or 
fifteen hundred dollars to entertain this National Con- 
vention of Bureau Managers. 


But, as the time drew near for the Convention to take 
place, instead of being one hundred delegates that were 
going to be here, each day the number grew by leaps and 
bounds—from 100 to 200, then to 500; when it got to 
five hundred, we got our heads together and we figured 
our twelve or fifteen hundred dollars wasn’t going to 
carry us very far. 


A few of us decided there was only one thing left to do 
so we went to the Chamber of Commerce and “sold them 
a bill,” that this was going to be one of the greatest na- 
tional conventions ever held in the City of Spokane, and 
they would have to give us the money to carry it through. 
We talked them out of fifteen hundred dollars. 


We had committees appointed, we had a certain num- 
ber of fellows lined up for every train, and finally, the 
big special, the huge special coming from the East, was 
to arrive at the Northern Pacific Station at five o'clock 
in the afternoon. By this time, I think, we had managed 
to get together something like thirty-five hundred or four 
thousand dollars, and we couldn’t figure how that was 
going to carry us through with a convention of five hun- 
dred to seven hundred fifty people. So, with the town 
plastered with banners, and all of us strutting around 
with badges, we went to the Northern Pacific Station to 
see this huge special roll in. Gentlemen, the special ar- 
rived and seventeen people got off! (Laughter.) 


As I recall it, there were fifty-two that attended the 
opening session, in which the National Retail Credit 
Men’s Association was organized, and thirty-five of them 
were members of the Retail Credit Men’s Association of 
Spokane. (Laughter.) 


Well, that was the beginning of this organization, and 
thank God, as one of those that met that train that day, 
I am proud to say that I have lived to see the day when 
Spokane entertained over a thousand of you, and I think 
they have done a swell job! 


“er 
Ross Named Sioux Chieftain 


At Mandan, N. D., where the “Convention Special” 
stopped for an hour while the Sioux Indians went 
through some of their tribal dances, President Ross was 
made an honorary chieftain of the tribe with the title of 


Wamblerota (“Chief Gray Eagle’). 
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The “A BC’s” of The Consent Decree 
(Continued from page 27.) 
still disposed to question whether or not you are bound by 
these documents, then I suggest that you read the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Bedford Cut Stone case, 274 U. 8. 37; and Local 
No. 167 v. United States, 291 U. 8. 293, and determine 
for yourself whether you are bound by the proceeding. 

(Perhaps, more direct in point are the Duplex Case 254 
U. 8. 443, and Ben Hur Case 255 U.S. 356.) 

Some of you may also feel that the furnishing of mercan- 
tile reports is not “commerce” within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act but the recent trend of decisions, bringing 
into the confines of the Act what enters into the stream 
or flow of commerce, it may be argued, settles the ques- 
tion indirectly if not directly. 

There have also been a long series of previous decisions 
of the Supreme Court which, by analogy, at least, would 
seem to bring within the jurisdiction of the Act the 
furnishing of mercantile information. The subject of 
concerted action, direct or tacit, seems to require at this 
point a few words of explanation. That action may re- 
sult from a group of merchants getting together and de- 
ciding what to do or what not to do, but it may also 
result from the action or non-action of merchants on 
identical lines in refusing requests for direct information 
which, while not brought about as a result of concerted 
action, may still be held to be as a matter of law, a 
violation of the Consent Decree. 

If such violations occur in the future, the penalties 
exacted will no doubt be much more severe than those 
imposed as a result of the first information for contempt. 
We have had nearly a year of cooperation with the De- 
partment of Justice to conduct the campaign of educa- 
tion. That cooperation is somewhat out of the usual 
procedure in such matters for the Department of Justice 
and we are grateful to the Department for giving us the 
time and cooperation within which to explain fully and 
in detail to all of our members just what this matter 
means. But from now on we are as I have before stated 
on “our own” and it behooves us to obey the Decree 
and Stipulation in both letter and in spirit. 

In fact, were I a merchant, I would answer all direct 
inquiries wherever possible; reversing in that respect any 
former policy of referring such inquiries to Bureaus. 
However, let me add in this connection, that at a con- 
ference on May 10 at Washington, the representatives of 
the Department of Justice made the very definite state- 
ment that they were convinced of the good faith of Gen- 
eral Manager-Treasurer Crowder of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association in carrying out so far as lays 
within his power, the provisions of the Consent Decree 
and of the Stipulation. It has been worth the effort to 
prove to the Department that. good faith and I believe 
you will find it a decided asset. 

There is, however, another side of the picture which 
we must consider, even if for no other reason than that 
it was brought into the conference of May 10 at Wash- 
ington. By this, I mean the possibility of a modification 
of the Stipulation and of the Decree. This has been at- 
tempted many times before in Anti-Trust proceedings. 
In a few instances, the Department of Justice has con- 
sented to such modifications. In others, the Department 
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has opposed them and the court has ordered them. But 
in still others, the Department has opposed them and 
the court has refused to grant them. 

In one instance which I have in mind, that of the 
United States vy. Central West Publishing Company, a 
Consent Decree was entered at Chicago. That Decree 
lasted for five years. The Department of Justice op- 
posed its modification and so did the District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, but on September 5, 
1917, the Circuit Court of Appeals directed its modifica- 
tion. 

Permit me to say that I am not advising that the As- 
sociation or any of its members commence a modification 
proceeding but it is well to state to the Convention at 
this point that at the conference on May 10 in Wash- 
ington, the presiding officer on behalf of the Department 
of Justice did say if the Association felt that the Decree 
or the Stipulation or both should be modified, the De- 
partment of Justice would give careful consideration to 
such suggestions, reserving, of course, to itself its own 
decision or position in the matter. 

Mr. Berge qualified this statement by saying that he 
was not inviting or suggesting that the Association com- 
mence a modification proceeding. I took that statement, 
however, to mean that if the Association contemplated a 
movement of that character, the first step should be the 
preparation of a brief stating the facts the law has ap- 
plied thereto, and what was desired or would be re- 
quested of the court as the result thereof. I have placed 
the situation fairly before you, that is that the Decree 
and the Stipulation should be rigidly obeyed, in deed as 
well as in thought, but that if any member or members feel 
that the Decree or Stipulation goes beyond the scope of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and the decisions there- 
under, then that member or members should, after care- 
ful consideration, reduce to writing his or their thoughts 
in that regard and send them to national headquarters 
at St. Louis. That seems to me to be the proper pro- 
cedure and I believe that if it is followed, members of 
the Association will have no cause for regrets in the 
future; obeying the law and observing its accepted pro- 
cedure. ' 

In conclusion, permit me to observe that no matter 
what may be the decision of the court in the Hartnett 
Credit Bureau suit at Los Angeles, the Department of 
Justice will still hold the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation to the terms of the Decree and Stipulation en- 
tered at St. Louis. I trust that I have made plain to 
you the ABC’s of this Anti-Trust proceeding. If not, 
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and you have questions which you would like answered, 
I ask that you send them in writing to General Manager- 
Treasurer Crowder at St. Louis, and after consideration 
they will be answered with such interpretations as may 
be necessary. 


se 


Then --Now--And Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 7.) 
were transferred to, and became a part of, the National Con- 
sumer Credit Reporting Corporation. 

A new set-up was proposed, calling for regional districts 
throughout the United States. Following this proposal, eleven 
districts comprised of a Credit Managers’ Group, a Credit 
Bureaus’ Group, and a Supervising Collection Department 
Managers’ Group, were formed. 

Each district has its own officers, Directors, Constitution 
and By-Laws, and conducts its own Conference each year. 

Conventions have been held each year, except 1933, when the 
depression gave rise to the fear that the attendance would 
not justify issuing the call. 

Looking Into the Future 

Thus far in this address, I have endeavored to show 
from where we came and what we have accomplished. 
This has been a comparatively easy task, as I had only 
to consult my memory and the records. 


To look into the future at a time when such radical 


changes are taking place so rapidly, is a much more 
difficult task. 


I realize I am taking on a great responsibility in prog- 
nosticating to the extent of saying that conditions sur- 
rounding the extension of credit will see greater changes 
in the next twenty-five years than in the past same period. 

As my span of life will likely be completed before the 
completion of the period covered by my predictions, I 
shall venture to mention a few of the changes which ap- 
pear on the horizon as I look out into the veiled future. 


I believe margins of profit to the retailer will be less 
as time goes on. That being a fact, the merchant will 
be more watchful for reducing expenses and seeking added 
revenues. He will find that his profit is dissipated in 
overdue accounts sooner than he has realized in the past. 
This will call for the shortening of terms rather than 
lengthening. 


I believe collection percentages will greatly increase. 
Seventy-five to ninety per cent will be the common rate 
instead of the exception. I have talked with the two 
credit men in the United States who are maintaining 
these outstanding high percentages, and they heartily en- 
dorse such a policy. Those with low percentages do not 
argue that their policy is correct, but that they are com- 
pelled to follow a lenient policy, on account of competition 
in terms. 


In time, competition in terms will be eliminated, for 
the reason that the small margins of profits will force a 
strict adherence to a community credit policy. 


I believe the custom of adding carrying charges on all 
overdue 30-day accounts, as well as contracts, will be just 
as universal as is the custom of banks adding interest to 
obligations due them. 

I believe that the financing of open accounts will be 
a very common custom. It is now being done to a very 
great extent on contract sales. Is it unreasonable to con- 
clude that this custom will not reach to open accounts? 
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Our Goal 

Like individuals, every institution should have a goal. 
Our organization should have a very exalted goal. Let’s 
take a look into the future, and draw a word picture of 
what we, with proper guidance, have a right to expect. 

We see a National organization with 50,000 or more 
members, reflecting its influence all over the world. 

We see 2,000 reporting bureaus with 70 million credit 
data files in them, serving 250,000 subscribers with re- 
porting service. 

We see this machinery functioning so efficiently that 
complete reports will be rendered with dispatch from ev- 
ery nook and corner of the United States and Canada. 

We see 500 credit associations, the members of which 
are, through their community policies, working zealously 
to improve credit conditions in their respective communi- 
ties, and advance the profession in general. 

We see thousands of highly dependable collection at- 
torneys and agencies which handle collections in an ef- 
ficient and ethical manner. 

With this great set-up, working in harmony, we will 
be among the top few business influences in the world. 

Does not this picture reflect a goal worthy of our great- 
est efforts? Indeed it does! Our voyage toward this 
goal has been more or less stormy. We have been tossed 
about at times until our bark has had much difficulty in 
keeping afloat. Not having had previous experience to 
guide us, that was to be expected. 

Our Conventions are the lighthouses that guide us on 
our way. I feel that this Convention will guide us, not 
only to the next one, but that such steps will be taken 
that we will be assured of continued success. 


“Der 
Trends in Retail Credit 


(Continued from page 23.) 
debts reflect to some extent the nature of the business, 
the occupation of the credit customer, collection policy, 
and other factors, their reduction is an index of better 
business. 

The bad-debt loss ratio should, therefore, as you well 
know, be watched carefully. One of the danger signals 
in credit granting is noted when the ratio of bad debts 
to credit sales increases over a given period. On the 
other hand, a decrease in the ratio reflects favorably on 
the status of credit granting. The latter accomplish- 
ment also effectuates reductions in costs of doing business. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize that a greater 
degree of business efficiency in credit granting is possible 
only through continuous and more pronounced activity in 
the research field, and the active application of the results 
in business practice. Large masses of our population de- 
mand credit conveniences. The extension of credit costs 
the merchant real money. If he is to meet the demand 
successfully, he must do two things: first, he must re- 
duce the cost to a minimum, and second, he must collect 
the cost from his customers. 

Credit research points the way to reduced costs of 
extending credit. Only business policy can work out a 
sound solution for collecting the cost from his clients. 
Serious consideration should be given to the problem of 
charging the credit customer with the cost of credit. To 
be sure, this means a two-price system, but it is the only 
fair way from the standpoint of the cash customer. 
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New Book on “Community Credit 
Policies” Now Ready for 
Distribution 


This is a 92-page compilation showing how community 
credit policies and carrying charge plans are operating in 
33 cities. It is a revision of our Research Division’s 
Study No. 18 by the same name published in 1935. 


Up-to-date material is included and nine new cities 
have been added. ‘The Study shows: (1) community 
credit policies now in operation; (2) carrying charge 
agreements; (3) illustrations of inserts, letters and an- 
nouncements regarding the plans; (4) schedules of stand- 
ardized terms; and (5) the results of the policies and 
agreements. A community credit policy for furniture 
dealers is also included. 

This booklet is invaluable to all cities as well as in- 
dividuals contemplating the adoption of such policies 
and agreements. 


Prices: to members, $1.75 
(to non-members, $2.75) 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 




















How to Win Friends 


and Influence People 


By DALE CARNEGIE 


A Nation-Wide Best Seller 
A Week After Publication! 


Some of the Chapter Headings: 


The Big Secret of Dealing with People 

Six Ways to Make People Like You Instantly 

An Easy Way to Become a Good Conversationalist 

A Simple Way to Make a Good First Impression 
How to Interest People 

Twelve Ways to Win People to Your Way of Thinking 
A Sure Way of Making Enemies—and How to Avoid It 
The Safety Valve in Handling Complaints 

How to Get Cooperation 

A Formula That Will Work Wonders for You 

The Movies Do It. Radio Does It. Why Don’t You Do It? 


Nine Ways to Change People Without Giving Offense or Arous- 
ing Resentment 


How to Criticize—and Not Be Hated for It 
How to Spur Men on to Success 

Making People Glad to Do What You Want 
Letters That Produced Miraculous Results 
Seven Rules for Making Home Life Happier 


Price $1.96 


National Retail Credit Association 
1218 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Try These 


“Inactive” Stickers! 


Use on “blank” statements one month-- 
and you will use them again! 





We Missed You 
Last Month! 


vv 


Anything wrong? If 


a so, please give us a 
chance to correct it. 
We Value 

Your Patronage! 
© 1934, w.a.c. a. 




















Your cAccount 
Is Balanced! 


vv 























| 





This is just a re- 
minder that we 
missed you last 
month. 


Use Your 
Charge Account! 
© 1934, m. a. c. a. 





























You Don’t Owe 
Us a Cent! 
vv 


Yes! We've noticed 
* it and we hope you 
will use your charge 
account this month. 





Your Patronage 
Is Appreciated! 
© 1934, m.n.c.a. 











Exact size shown by dotted lines. Printed 
in one color. Price, $2.00 per 1,000 
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; —when you say, “Charge It’’'— 
is a mark of trust—confidence 
that you will pay promptly. 


This account is overdue, Remit 


‘ now, please, and— 


Keep Your Credit ‘‘O.K.’’ 






National TREAT YOUR CREDIP Credit 
Retail one's Association 
Seta we LE LET 
N.R.C.A. 


' ©1937, 
! 
! 





Treat Your Credit 
As a Sacred Trust! 


Credit is 
your 
ing 





faith—confidence in 
agreement to pay accord- 
to terms, 


Keep Faith With Your Credi- 






This new series of “Standard” 


collection stickers combines all the 
good points of the old series, 
which members used to the ex- 
tent of a million a year, with 
newness: 


New copy, new layout, new 


color in the gummed paper. 


Five in the series, exact size as 


shown by dotted lines (upper half 
of this page). Attractively printed 
in contrasting color on buff-col- 
ored gummed paper. 


Inoffensive—Inexpensive! 


Prices, 1,000 of any one sticker, 


$2.00; 1,000 assorted, $2.50; 500 as- 
sorted, $1.50. 








Prompt Payment 


—is as necessary to the mer- 
chant and professional man as 
prompt service is to you! 


You are their paymaster. 
according to 


Pay 
agreement and 








—Now--New “Standard” Collection Stickers— 





Don’t Break 
the Magic Circle! 


Credit is the magic circle of 
business. When you pay your 
creditors—they can pay theirs 
and so on, around the circle, 
until it comes back to you! 


Credit Is Confidence— 
Safeguard It! 





National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit 
etail ad & Association 
BERR EERE 
© 1937 N.R.C.A, 








Past Due 


Don’t let this past due account 
mar your credit record. Pay it 
now—and keep your credit rec- 
ord clear! 





Prompt Payments Build Good 











“Good Credit— 


gold mines in the world,’’ 


| is worth more than all the 
i said Webster. 


Prompt Payment Builds | 
Good Credit—“Worth |: 
More Than Gold” 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 


© 1934 


SaCRED TRUST 





A Friendly 


Reminder! 
As this account is overdue, 
your remittance will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Prompt Payment Builds 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 






© 1934 N.R.C.A. 
Scena eho 





An outstanding series—rich and 


dignified looking: Printed in royal 


blue, on special gold paper. 


Five 


in series (shown on lower half of 
this page). Actual size, 134” x 2”. 
(Dotted lines are not part of stick- 
ers but are only “size indicators.”) 


PRICE, $3.00 PER THOUSAND 


Order Either Series from Your 


Credit Bureau or—National Retail 
Credit Association, 1218 Olive St., 
St. Louis. 





Now—Please? 


We know how easy it is to 
forget. Won’t you send it 


now—please—while you have 
it in mind? 


Prompt Payments Build 
Good Credit—‘Worth 
More Than Gold” 


tors and Justify Their Trust! Protect Your Credit. Credit! 
‘ National —_[Fmearvouncrprr Credit National TREAT YOUR CREDIT Credit National Credit 
' Retail saci See Association Retail sacrth ‘rrust | Association Retail Association 
| SEeeEE BEEEEE TTI TTI rTTTI1 PTI. 
: © 1937 N.R.C.A. © 1937 N.R.C.A. © 1937 N.R.C.A. 
! 
' 
Rr roe ae ae reir eee “ ”? ¢ SBbeHO A Are as a 
rca a The Gold Series Pee 
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Keep Your Credit 
As “Good As Gold”! 


Prompt payment of accounts, 
according to terms, will build 


a priceless credit record— 


“Worth More Than Gold” 


Past Due! 


Prompt payment of this ac- 
count is necessary to protect 
your credit record, 


Safeguard Your Credit— 


It’s “Worth More Than 
Gold”! 
© 1934 N.R.C.A, 














A New “Pay Promptly” Campaign 


Companion to the “Standard” Series 


SIX NEW ADS: 


“Credit—T he Modern 
Magic Wand” 


“Does ‘Q. C.’ Embar- 
rass You?” 


“Your Credit Record Is 
an Open Book” 


“Do Credit Problems 
Haunt You?” 


“Is Your Credit Rec- 
ord Holding you 
Back?” 


“Friends Talk About 
‘o. ©. ‘Zeer 
(Shown at right) 


Is Your Credit Record 


Remove the “ball 
and chain”! Start 
now and rebuild 
your credit record 
by paying promptly. 


OU’VE seen them! Men who 
gave promise of brilliant careers— 
men who plodded and strove, year 
after year—yet failed just short of 


success! 


Held back by the “ball and chain” 
of a bad credit record—their effi- 
ciency impaired by worries about 
bills—their chances at important po- 
sitions and business opportunities 
were blocked by the shadow of “poor 
credit.” 

Not because they had planned it 
that way—but because they hadn’t 
planned the right way! 


Would thou heal up 
The avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if 
God wrote the bill! 
—Enmerson 


Today’s plans are the realities of to- 
morrow. Plan now to make your 
credit a help in life—not a hindrance. 
Use your credit as a stepping stone 
to better things—a foundation stone 
for the future—by building an 
“O. K.” credit reputation now. 


Use your credit and pay all bills promptly; 
that makes—and keeps—your credit “O. K.!”’ 


MEMBER 


TREAT YOUR CREDIT 
asa 


SACRED TRUST to be Set by You 


PUBLISHER NOTE CAREFULLY: This Space Is for Local Association Signature 


Cut off small brackets at each outside corner of advertisement which are placed there 
only to indicate exact size of space 


1937, NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


MATS IN 
TWO SIZES 


These ads come com- 
plete, in mats ready to 
hand to your newspa- 
per, in two sizes. 
Prices: 


8x12 in. $2.00 each 
4x 6 in. $1.25 each 


Sample advertisement 
(in 4” x6” size) shown 
at left—actual size. 


Series may be used as 
a campaign or in con- 
junction with our 
“Standard” series of 12 
ads. 
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If you have used the “Standard” campaign, this new campaign can be used to 
“follow through.” Jf you have not used the “Standard” campaign, you can use 
both as a continuous newspaper campaign of 18 advertisements. 


\ new “Portfolio of Pay Promptly Advertisin shou 
new campaign, das well as the effective advertisements of the 


gn, will be sent upon request. 
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